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Punches to pixels 


Rua ri McLean 

WALTKK TRACY 

Letters or Crctlll 

2iypp. Gordon Fraser. £16.50. 
t) KM M2 085 2 

Hie maim d’etre of Walter Tracy’s l.etiers of 
Credit is expressed on one of its last pages: 
-The abundance of types now available, and 
the rate at which new designs are introduced, 
ought tube wholly beneficial; but they seem to 
have had a soporific effect on taste and judg- 
ment .... A number of faces introduced in 
recent years, text types as well as display, can 
only have been designed by the incompetent 
and produced by the cynical." So Mr Tracy sets 
out to help us understand how modern 
typefaces are made, and how to judge them. 

The design and production of typefaces in- 
tended for continuous reading have always 
been highly skilled and complicated affairs, so 
much so that there have never heen more than 
a few successful practitioners in any genera- 
tion. Tracy is today one of this select company, 
and one who has joined it. unusually, from 
being, in his earlier days, an apprentice 
compositor. 

In the old days, and indeed well into the 


twentieth century, typefaces were produced by 
cutting punches in steel for every letter, accent 
and punctuation mark, in every size required. 
A book fount in a single size may require five 
{or if it includes bold, seven) alphabets, with 
possibly three sets of figures, making around 
.100 different items or “sorts". The punches 
then had to be struck into softer metal to make 
matrices, and the type cast in molten me al 
from the mould holding the matrix. The skill, 
or art. was to gel all these sorts not only right in 
themselves, but when composed into words or 
sentences, to harmonize so perfectly that no 
individual sort called attention to itself, and the 
whole effect - page after page - was pleasing, 
easy and attractive to read. It was a laborious 
process, and since every size of type was a 
separate operation, adjustments could be 
made from size to size as the designer snw fit. 
His eye was the sole arbiter. 

Part of the trouble we arc in today started 
when it became possible to make a new size of 
type simply by photographing an existing size 
up or down. Theoretically every size required, 
from 4 point to 72 point, or larger, cun be made 
from one master fount in. siiy. 12 point. The 
muiiiifnctiirers leaped at this opportunity to 
save money. Tracy shows, in illustration after 
illustration, the unfortunate results. The 
classic example is provided by “small caps , 


srsssess 
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£1 .00 Ihin; and small caps »re »lso 
usually made slightly wider, in proportion. 

Typefaces arc now produced electronically 
letters are "digitized”, or broken down into 
dots (“pixels”) which can be stored by the com- 
P°, J and called out "a. a speed M coaid 
not have been imagined a few years ag ■ 
Tracy's account is highly lucid, but it is not 
necessary for the ordinary reader, editor, 
printer or even typographer to be a compde 
master of the cathode ray tube, ptxels, User 
beams and so on. Types can be produced a low 
resolutions of 600 lines per inch and will have 
jagged edges - which may be disguised, as 
Tracy points out. “if the press-work is low 
grade and the paper surface fluffy, as is the case 
with newspaper and some government service 
work, where economy in cost is more import- 
ant than aesthetics” - or In high resolutions of 
2,000 lines per inch (Ipi). In Tracy’s summing- 
up “High resolution produces quality, low re- 
solution is cost effective, and the printer con- 


templating the purchase of a system has 
make his own evaluation of these two factor*, 
according to the class of work he has to fo. 
There is an obvious temptation to choose die 
cheaper and faster system. A printer of quality 
does not succumb to it.” 

It is the old story: we are continually bring 
offered today things that are faster and 
cheaper, but not better, than we had before 
The standards fought for - and achieved -by | 
Stanley Morisun, Francis Meynell, Ohm ! 
Simon. JunTschichold, Karl Klingspor andihe •] 
rest, are still required; but they have lobe ; 
attained by different methods. We still a«d 1 
well-designed typefaces, bold type that con- 
trasts properly with its related roman, linaj 
and non-lining figures, properly designed sred 
caps, etc, etc; we will get them only if ifc 
customers - authors, publishers, typographers 
and so oil - insist on getting them, and go h 
insisting. This book explains how, andvhy. 

Walter Tracy has excellent detailed secimos 
on many important aspects of type desip in 
general, such as true italic versus sloping 
roman, numerals, sanserif, and so on; andia 
Part Two of his book he includes apprahahef . 
the designs of Jan van Krimpen, the Amiri 
cans Frederic W. Goudy and W. A. Dsviggks, 
Rudolf Koch and Morison. Letters of Cntt 
is a thoroughly well-informed and wise gokfc 
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ie voice of the soothsayer 


n^rr Gifford 

^p. Athens: Ikaros. £12.50. 

pyisla t°u Giorgou Seferl 
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yd, 1956, George Seferis, then Ambassa- 
taM Lebanon and three other Arab states, 

— reading The Letters of Gertrude Bell. At 
dattfane his mind was full of the gathering 
jfSculties over Cyprus, and of dismay at the 
(ktinacy and lack of imagination shown by the 
jnMh Prime Minister Eden and his officials, 
ft copied down two sentences in particular 
tot expressed his own feelings of resentment: 
■toat a dreadful world of broken friendships 
it have created between us" and “It would be 
b unthinkable crime to abandon those who 
toe loyally served us.” Here it is Seferiadis 
& responsible diplomat (only a year later to 
become Ambassador to Great Britain) who 
mdies the opening scenes of a tragedy. But 
krords might have served as an epigraph to 
te poems published at the end of the previous 
jur under his pen-name Seferis. 

[(happens that a sixth volume of his incom- 
fiablfl journals, for the period in which he 
home to know Cyprus, appears not long 
far a cl we study by a Cypriot poet and man of 
hum, Nikos Orfanidis, of the political diraen- 
»a- recognized by him as a matter to be 
ladled with a proper sense of its complexity - 
bAc poetry of Seferis. His book is conscien- 
as and informative, though sometimes it 
itan a point. He surveys the poet’s whole 
wer.for which from 1925 onwards we have 
j fen detailed documentation in the journals. 
Itpettably they have not been translated into 
Id#, apart from the fifth volume, published 
•Witty Harvard University Press as A Poet's 
total: Days of 1945-1951 in an excellent 
iwlalion by Athan Anagnostopoulos. That 
wtkebest possible introduction to the series, 
i book richly diverse and the fruit of more 
least for a few months, than Seferis 
wily enjoyed. The new volume has not that 
frodance: Seferis was too often pressed for 
f to, nor did he delight in the Arab world. 
| totever, the opening section, for the year and 
■hlfvfhen he was Counsellor of the Embassy 


in London , contains some telling comments on 
English society in what he perceived as “an 
astoundingly transient epoch" for this country. 
And in May 1951 he at last met T. S. Eliot, 
whose work he had known intimately for some 
twenty years, translating The Waste Land and 
some other poems with great skill, and writing 
a very perceptive essay to introduce the trans- 
lations in 1936. Eliot, he noted early in 1952, 
“made undoubtedly the biggest impression of 
anyone I have just now met in England". After 
their last conversation before Seferis left for 
Beirut, Eliot told him: “1 have encountered 
many poets, or people who called themselves 
poets. I’m glad to have met a real poet." When 
Seferis published a memoir of the conversa- 
tions soon after Eliot’s death, he suppressed 
this tribute. 

It has also two "Beirut diaries" forming the 
bulk of the volume. These come to be domin- 
ated by the theme of Cyprus. From Beirut he 
took the opportunity of making three visits, 
each a month or more, in 1953, 1954 and 1955. 
When recalled to Athens in August 1956 he 
became Director of the Second Political 
Bureau, with a special responsibility for Cyp- 
rus. The journal has much to say about events 
in Cyprus and about the negotiations as its 
future became an international issue. Earlier 
volumes in the series lacked the advantage of a 
commentary. The present one has been anno- 
tated accurately and copiously by Panayotis 
Menningas. He gives the political background, 
in detail and drawing upon both Greek and 
British sources, and also, in no less detail, in- 
formation about the antiquities of the island, 
which Seferis studied so carefully. 

The first paragraph of Orfanidis’s book 
stresses, as one would expect, the despair into 
which Seferis was thrown as a young man by 
the “Asia Minor disaster” of 1922. It made 
him, after the loss of his native Smyrna, an 
Odysseus who had apparently no prospect of a 
home-coming. The Greek cttbAcle of that year 
virtually ended three thousand years of history 
with the ensuing exchange of populations be- 
tween Greece rind Turkey. As Orfanidis says, 
the uprooting gave him a sense of inexorable 
fate, and his “epic poem inverted", Mythlstor- 
ima (Mythical Story) of 1935, expresses that 
desperation, confirmed by the recent discovery 
of The Waste. Land. He entered the Greek 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1926 , and was 
compelled to spend mostofhis time abroad. In 
London and in Albania he worked in the con- 
sular service; he acted as press officer to the 
Greek Government in exile during the Second 


World War, probably the most unhappy ex- 
perience of his life; and in 1948 he had gone to 
Ankara on its grey barren steppe as Counsellor 
of the Embassy. Only in 1 950 was it possible to 
visit his former home. The Smyrna he had 
known was all but obliterated. In Skala, the 
seaport of his childhood memories, the houses 
of his family yet stood, but it was for him a 
scene of desolation. A community had been 
destroyed “with its lights, with its shadows, 
with its rituals of joy and sorrow, with the 
close-woven net of its life" . “ If only" , he wrote , 
“one could be saved from' this contraction of 
death which has hunted me for so many days.” 

A London entry in the new journal speaks of 
his discomfort in having to move between two 
different spheres: his writing, the work for 
which he lived, and his official work which 
earned him a living. In the former there was, as 
he sought to define it, “confidence, humanity, 
affection"; in the latter an "obligatory suspi- 
cion, antagonism, deadening of the feelings". 
Eliot urged him not to give up his profession, 
so that the poet's subconscious mind could be 
set free for Us own activity. He could hardly 
have realized how disagreeable was Seferis’s 
position, or what loneliness it enforced. By 
1935, after the coup which led to the king’s 
return, he had done with party politics. He 
claimed that his self-awareness as a writer, 
together with a knowledge of his country’s 
tradition and Us people, made him an impartial 
judge of political matters, whereas the politi- 
cians themselves were at the mercy of circum- 
stances and unexamined emotion. Alexander 
Xydis, editor of his separate political diary 
from November 1935 to October 1944, and 
later his colleague, was impressed by Seferis’s 
sure estimate of men and affairs. 

Though he fulfilled his duties with a strict 
conscience and never gave time to poetry when 
business called, which was often a torment to 
him, Seferis valued Greek politicians very 
little. His father had been a Venizelisl, and the 
son experienced Venizelos’s funeral in 1936 
almost as a mythological event. Before leaving 
Crete five years later as refugees, Seferis and 
his wife walked up to view Venizelos’s tomb, 
and to read the boast that he had been “a real 
man, of great courage". “Strange", Seferis 
thought, “how those words sound today among 
these successors." In the next few years he 
watched in disgust the intrigues and self- 
interest of politicians in exile who had little 
concern for the miseries and servitude of their 
countrymen in occupied Greece. Throughout 
his career the note of approval is seldom heard . 


There arc some favourable though heavily 
qualified comments of 1942 on Kanellopoulos, 
and in 1956 he formed a good impression of 
Karamanlis. Otherwise Greek political life was 
mainly a stinking marsh. In one outraged poem 
of 1943 it is difficult for him when walking the 
streets of Cairo not to slip on 

melon rinds flung by indifferent Arabs 
or petty politicians in exile and the gang, . 
wailing to see: “Will lie fall or won I he? 

The wind was whirling round “rubbish, hoTse 
manure, stench and slander". 

His poems on Cyprus, later to be entitled 
Logbook HI, make up the last but one impor- 
tant collection of his career. The three Log- 
books, published in 1940, 1945 and 1955 (and 
also the long poem Thrush of 1947), are the 
most relevant for Orfanidis appraising the poli- 
tical dimension. As their titles convey, each 
Logbook records a phase in Seferis’s voyage 
through troubled seas. Logbook /, as Orfanidis 
reminds us, is overshadowed by the coming 
ever closer to Greece of the Second World 
War, and the sense of powerlessness in the 
poems is amply reflected in his journals of the 
period. Logbook II begins with “Days of June 
’41" set in Alexandria and closes with “Last 
Stop” of October 1944, when Seferis and the 
Government were on Italian soil, appre- 
hensively awaiting their return to an uncertain 
welcome. Logbook 111, though centred upon 
Cyprus, also bears witness, ns Thrush had 
done, to the aftermath of the World War and 
the new horrors of civil strife. His final book. 
Three Secret Poems, published in 1966 not 
many months before the Colonels took power, 
is a magnificent summary work in which the 
political reference is deliberately cryptic. The 
poet, conscious of bodily decline and his 
approaching death, searches for a heightened 
perception to transcend the temporal. Three 
Secret Poems is broadly equivalent to Four 
Quarters , and it seems to me in its spare inten- 
sity and firmness of outline an even finer 

achievement. . 

When Eliot came to know Seferis he might 
well have recognized many aspects of himself 
in the younger man. In 1932 Seferis noted iro- 
nically that Eliot must be the first poet he had 
ever influenced. How else explain the “inclina- 
tions and quests” they had in common? Partly, 
he concluded, it was owing to the early interest 
of each in “Laforgue, Corbiftre etc". His own 
sense of the time had been close to Eliot’s. 
“Gerontion”, The Waste Land , “The Hollow 
Men” , Sweeney Agonlstes and *’ Difficulties of a 
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Statesmnn" had expressed “what we all knew, 
whether we wished to live now, or wished to 
die'* (like the poet Kuryniukis whose suicide in 
1928 shocked Seferis’s generation). He won- 
dered in 1952, no less than he had twenty years 
before, what drew him so powerfully to Eliot. 
The one stunibling-bluck for Seferis was Eliot's 
“militant Anglo -Catholicism". He rejected 
the lines in Ash Wednesday 

Who walked between the violet and the violet 

Who walked between 

The various ranks of varied green 

as being “more of a heraldic ornament than a 
genuine image Comparing Cavafy and Eliot 
he described them as (he Hellene and the 
Anglo- Lai in. In spite of a shared concern for 
European civilization, and an interest in Dante 
whom Seferis liud discovered in 1935 “as a 
teacher, a master of the art", Eliot's Latin 
allegiance could not be his. He dismissed the 
view put forward by Eliot that the near-Christ- 
ian sensibility of Aeneas was superior to any- 
thing found in Homer, adducing against this 
Books VI and XXIV of the Iliad. 

Rending both Scferis’s criticism and his 
poetry, critics hove not failed to sec how much 
they have gained from Eliot. Not only did he 
awaken the sense of the past in the present , hut 
also lie brought “somelliing that could not fail 
to move a Greek: the clement of tragedy”. 
Scferis's apprenticeship to Eliot enabled him 
rapidly to become himself: this shows already 
in Mythistorima. The difference between them 
is that Seferis turned for his understanding or 
history to purely Greek sources: in part to 
Cavafy, more significantly to the tragedians 
and, above all, Aeschylus, and also to a man of 
the people, Mnkriyannis the peasant general in 
the Wnr of Independence, whose Memoirs 
constantly refreshed him with their native 
honesty and the rough-hewn eloquence that 
showed “a man in the stature of man . . . 
neither superman nor worm”. 

Seferis found no difficulty in linking the wis- 
dom of Makriyannis with Aeschylean drama. 
The history of Greece through the ages has 
been predominantly tragic, and Seferis, des- 
tined all through life to be “storm- tossed by 
military risings, dictatorships, changes of 
regime”, to witness destruction and know de- 
spair, could discern as early as 1935 In human 
affairs the inexorable order of the Oresteia: 

I have followed so many times 

the road from the murderer to the slain 

from lire slain to the retribution 

and from retribution to the next murder . 

As in Argos, '.'the Holy Ones [Semites] began 
to .whistle / in the scanty grass". This was, “our 
fate”;'' 

The “Holy Ones’ 1 were' the Furies who i n the 
.final play of the trilogy consented to settle in 
Athens as benign goddesses, the Eumenides, 
under the Areopagus where justice was dis- 
pensed by its Court. Seferis took great comfort 
from the Aeschylean doctrine of “an 1 austere 
fate which looks after the balance of the uni- 
verse". He 'reminded : tils audience in the 
speech accepting the Notfel Prize that "in 
ancient tragedy ... the man who exceeds the 
mean must be punished by ' the Erinyes”. 
And he liked to stress .that Heraclitus had' 
seen the same principle at work in physica 1 
phenomena. 

To a politically engaged friend who had ac- 
cused him of having no ideology but merely 
feelings, Seferis.. protested that to himself it. 
seemed his writing Had “crystallized round an . 
organically inoral stem"- That impression is, 
borne out by the. grave Concern for Greek 
. values Avhich intensifies in the poems from 
fdylhiswriina onwards, growing very evident 
in Logbook It and . Thrush. Hi’- satirical 
tendency, ns'displayed in the poem he ‘wrote on 
the king's return in 1935 or in another of 1939 
on an equestrian slat lie. in' Buchaiest.is not 
missing front, Logbook II. A pelican in the 
Cairo zoo “had the air pf a downtrodden prime 
minister” - Tsuuderos'Wnsseeil by him as.tm 
abject' nonentity. But; ihe major note iii his 
war-lim^ poems is the tragic, and they rise to 
become a meditation ori human destiny, iliac 
is tip less ‘true of the poems about Cyprus. 

Orfanidis points out- that Seferis had taken 
an almost feverish interest in t he rising of 193 1 . 
He had been awareof the Cyprus problem over 
the years since then, and 1 par ticularly when he 
accompanied Ihe Regent Archbishop Damas- 
kinds. to London In- 1946 as Director tof-his? 


Political Bureau. In November 1953, when he 
first visited Cyprus, trouble was already begin- 
ning to seethe, but military action by EOKA 
still lay eighteen months ahead. Scferis's first 
impression of all had n political bearing. Cyp- 
rus gave him the sense of Greece “(suddenly) 
as spurious, wider". Here was a people who 
spoke Greek, but did not depend on the 
Athens government. Seferis had already 
In men ted the narrowing of horizons once Hel- 
lenism became identified with the Greek state. 
He seriously wondered at the moment of his 
arrival whether Enosis would be for the good 
of Cyprus, were it to be turned into "a Greek 
province like Corfu or Salonika." What he now 
discovered had a personal meaning that de- 


Joseph was walking, and I walked not . . . . “Homers world, not ours , as the epig^ 

And I looked up into the pole of heaven and from Auden indicates. 

saw it standing still . . Seferis’s poem, com- ‘Details of Cyprus - a poem the lift 

Dieted in 1955 , similarly describes a moment of which bears witness to Seferis’s fasdnafa 

arrest in time, and the girl is assumed into with the history, the antiquities, the dialeetof 
heaven like a Holy Virgin but not with specifi- the island - ends with the image of a well-wh«i 

ally Christian meaning. g ro f in g when 11 15 moved - cry / jfo, 

So Logbook III begins and ends with a vision out by the ancient sinews of the wood/whydid 


cally Christian meaning. 

So Logbook III begins and ends with a vision 
of the miraculous. This was the gift to Seferis 
from Cyprus. The two poems in question, not 
unreasonably though this further dimension 
enhances the sequence, jiold no more than a 
marginal interest for Orfanidis. While he is 
scrupulous to insist, that Seferis s poetry seeks 
to transcend the merely political, its more 
direct relation to the political scene engages 
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manded utterance in poetry . His wanderings in 
Asia Minor had shown him a graveyard of 
Hellenism; but here in Cyprus It came olive, in 
a simple, almost archaic community which re- 
minded him of Smyrna, with customs he had 
not encountered since childhood, and on a soil 
where, miracles could still happen. For pine . 
hundred years, he wrote to his sister, the Cyp- 
riots had endured foreign domination, by Cru- 
saders, Venetians, the Turks and thfc British, 
but they had remained- “unimaginably true to 
themselves". The effect of this first visit was 
like a home-coming, to the immemorial Helle- 
nic world and to his creative self so long 
suppressed by public duties. 

'.' The light of Attica always seemed in his eyes 
' to be life-enabling, to give a "tremendous 
assurance". The first poem, of Logbook III 
opens with an, allusion to Homer; “And you see 
the light of thje sun as the ancients said". Here 
in Cyprus that light is 

, ;the golden net 

' whore things palpitate like the fish 
that a great angql draws in 
with the, nets of the fishermen.' ' 

Tire final poem of the series, “Engomi”, has 
the same note of miracle. A week after arrival 
Seferis had been taken to sec excavations in 


you call it the voice of our country?" AsOife. 
nidis perceptively comments, there is a linl 
here with “the wrinkles of our fathers” in 
Mythistorima. One might also refer to Scferis’s 
admiration of an old Cretan fighter in 194] 
“full of wrinkles like an olive-tree". When 
thinking of Greece he takes heart from “these 
unknown men" who are “the best thing our 
country has”. Of himself he once wrott; 
"Essentially I remain always a villager". 

Seferis liked to recall the protest of Mil 
riyannis against “guile and deceit”. When be 
criticized British and American policy on Cyp- 
rus, uppermost in his mind was its disregard fix 
the wishes of the Cypriot Greeks, a majorityof 
four to one in the population. But he did de- 
plore the “contrivance" as he called it of 
pretending that the Cypriots were not really 
Greeks at all. Enosis was for him a cultural 
matter: he had found in Cyprus something pre- 
cious, a genuine Greek identity; and he wanted 
its people above all to stay true to themselvesin 
.the “union" which really signified -with Helle- 
nic tradition itself. 

One of the most impressive poems in Log- 
book Ul, “Helen", is a story of deceit. Tenor, 
having been driven out from Salamis by to 
lather for not having saved his balf-brotber 
Ajax in the Trojan War, is guided by Apoltoio 
found a new Salamis in Cyprus. On his wy 
there he has met Helen in Egypt, who told him 
that a phantom had taken her place throughout 
the siege of Troy, as is recorded in the Helm 
of Euripides. The nightingale - pointed; 
called a pyitaris or Cypriot oral poet - allow 
him no sleep: 

Great affliction had fallen upon Greece. 

So many bodies thrown 

into the jaws of the sea Into the jaws of earth: . 

so many souls 

given up to the millstones, like grain. 

And all this “for an empty tunic, for a Helen . 
And the poem expresses the fear that men™ 
fall again for "the ancient deceit of the gods Jt 
some distant time unknown to Teucer. 

Here it is Euripides’ accusation of the go® 
that prevails. “Salamis in Cyprus" returns to 
the Aeschylean view normally held 
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jolt to find Virginia Woolf, as late 
speaking as if literature were a more or 
Liiniless and settled question, in contrast to 
Ac bursting innovativeness of music. “A critic 
writing is hardly to be taken by surprise, for 
jetancompare almost every literary form with 
ant earlier form and can measure the 
diewmeni by some familiar standard. But 
rto in music has tried to do what Strauss is 
jjjag, or Debussy?" Actually, given some in- 
against French writing, one sees how it 
«hl then still have been possible to view 
alters in this light, though what gives it 
snaney Is that Woolf had already begun the 
Inti that was to become The Voyage Out. 

She was writing those remarks for The Times 
fe some “Impressions at Bayreuth"), and one 
ids that this, at least, is how The Times , 
od more relevantly The Times Literary Sup- 
fkfflf, would certainly have wished to regard 
hnture. But further, one may speculate that 
fcvery defects of the "gentlemanly" outlook 
a literature, the good-mannerliness and im- 
pmoiisness to ideas which drove Ezra Pound 
iiM,inay in an unexpected way have been of 
M benefit to Woolf. There are those who 
regard her Common Reader essays, a large 
portion of which were written for the TLS, 
8 tor most enduring* achievement; and, 
Aether or not one agrees with this, one can 
Mfidently say that, in a life in which literary 
tation mainly represented agony, this was 
fcpartlhqt she really enjoyed. Commissions 
idbanbowel sauntering, scholarly biogra- 
ifeand fat volumes of memoirs, intelligent 
JiSj.were an invitation to bliss. “It makes 
arock with delight - thinking what a number 


of wonderful things I shall dig out of it in my 
article", she wrote to Violet Dickinson, apro- 
pos a book on Lady Hester Stanhope. “One 
gradually sees shapes and thinks oneself in the 
middle of a world.” 

It provides much of the pattern, not to say 
the pathos, of Virginia Woolf's life that she 
could not freely allow herself to do the things 
she most valued, and the kind of excitement 
that most promised ecstasy to her was also the 
most perilous. It was not only unfettered ex- 
periment in fiction that could plunge her into 
nervous distress; her diary-writing, also, in- 
volved her in dangerous emotions - in particu- 
lar in that savagery and uncharitableness which 
for the reader can sometimes seem quite chill- 
ing and alarming. This may be one reason why 
this magnificently sharp-eyed observer of 
humanity (for it is what her diaries continually 
show her to be) was ready to content herself in 
her novels with rather insubstantial and con- 
ventionalized human material. It was not that 
human beings did not interest her, for they did 
so profoundly; it was that she found them 
oppressive - burr-like, vampirish and a threat 
to her being. 

In not one but several ways, then, TLS 
essay-writing came to her as a salvation. Here 
at least she could be calmly judicious about 
character and conduct, as she was well fitted to 
be; for the dead do not have power to oppress 
us. Here, furthermore, she could tell herself 
she was writing in a tradition; never mind if it 
was a stuffy one, for she could always gently 
mock it if she felt inclined, and probably no one 
would notice. The beauty of a tradition was 
that it was something she could lean her back 
against; and on a superficial view there is no- 
thing in the prose of these essays that you might 
not find in Bagehot, if you combined him with 
Walter Pater. Her own dragonfly skimming 
consorted perfectly well with sententious 
quarterly-reviewer's wit and aspiring art-for- 
art’s sake flights of eloquence. Even the un- 
receptiveness to ideas acquires a special value 


from her purposes; for a flight from "ideas" - 
and one con hardly remember a single refer- 
ence to theory, whether philosophical or poli- 
tical or psychoanalytical, in these essays of hers 
- was actually a facet of her aesthetic modern- 
ism and the most radical gesture she- had to 
offer against Viclorianism in the shape of 
Buckle or Leslie Stephen. 

She well knew all this for herself. She would 
fulminate with relish to Violet Dickinson about 
the monstrous behaviour of literary journals, 
how they delighted to mangle and tame what 
she wrote; but it was all good “copy”, and the 
pleasure of outwitting editors was, for her, a 
keen one. Later in life she conjectured that the 
ladylike manner acquired with her Victorian 
upbringing had infected her essays: “I lay the 
blame for their suavity, their politeness, their 
sidelong approach, to my tea-table training." 
But instantly there follows the rider that “On 
the other hand, this surface manner allows one 
to say a great many things which would be 
inaudible if one marched straight up and spoke 
out." 

This splendidly edited volume is the first of 
six in which all Woolf's known articles are to be 
reprinted, and it contains some newly dis- 
covered pieces as well as very many not pre- 
viously collected. In his intelligent introduc- 
tion Andrew McNcillie points out the obvious 
advantages, for anyone interested in Woolfs 
development, in arranging the pieces in order 
of composition. She is a little fumbling just at 
the beginning, when paying implausible tri- 
butes to terrible novels in the pages of a maga- 
zine addressed to the high-Anglicnn clergy. 
But at least by 1906, in an essay on the Brown- 
ings’ love-letters, she can be seen to have mas- 
tered her method - unmistakably so in these 
devastating but just words: “the eavesdropper 
becomes so weary of those emphatic voices, 
protesting and asseverating, uttering common- 
places with dreadful distortion of the lips and 
drowning even the simple emotions in a twisted 
torrent of language". 


lAfter the heroic 
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Give a soul to the clouds if you.caii ' ■ . 
give, the endless silence a voice 
this plain might bo in the god’s entente® -I - ' ! v.’ 
the light dances and does not dance 
and thb gl^'s. breast firm and tender 
signifies, lhe Ups of an Unknown infant 


In thcmlddny hours n little later 


1 have wanted to rest here bi tty* place 
from iho s&od’bf the desert..;. 
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readers who know David Lodge only 
ko&na/J World or Changing Places will be 
ko to learn upon whRt basis of fact these 
^roiling academic romances are built. 

misbehaves with whom at which in- 
Joslional symposium on what? And how do 
*y find the time without missing each other’s 
*®oai$? But. the inquisitive will find no 
even in the “Personal and Descrip- 
^ section of Lodge’s Write On. All that is 
: js that the author has less in common 

^ Morris Zapp than with his more cau- 
r^.tod reticent British character Philip Swal- 
to-Zapp’j Eupho^c State University derives 
•Damp from the hedonistic exhilaration of his 
gjfflnttripto 1 California, but after being 
a paradisal vision of Abroad it is to the 
^toaiy, English: midland city of Rum- 
9^effl|rininghare that Lodge has to return. 

display his distance' from the glamour 
j-fppdom,, he has published here a photo- 
°.f hiroselC lopnging iri a cardigan in front 
* POOrly tended privethedge. Suspected qf 
™A 4eyiatlbns though he may be, who 
"^caii damn him as "foshionabie"? : 

pertainly’, can. happen, to a 
^^ h^ riianl.to become a Professor pf 
I ^Mter^ture at a. provincial university, 
sti(l *- as Lodge hirriself implies - an 
r. to of DantCan punishment abotlt a fate 

^ fiehilri to’ the favoured territory 
■ M°verneai t Fpr althPugh his first Bucces- 

something ^both to foe 


of Modernism - above all, for Joyce. Lodge s 
third novel, The Britbh Museum Is Failing 
Down, concludes its comedy of Cafoolics and 
contraceptives with a daring tribute (a col- 
ossal liberty", as he recalls it) to Molly Bloom s 
soliloquy; but where Joyce closes Ulysses with 
a triumphant “Yes", Lodge’s pastiche ends on 
a “perhaps”. Caught between the irrecover- 
able literary heroism of Joyce and the more 
immediately usable, though deflated, registe 
of Kingsley Amis and John Wain, he can - as a 
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Tffoa^ipn is positive and unfalten 
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T A pniVlg-Uing, even » *— 

SS: Sh^rifish -letters of the 1950s arid 
helpPkcd to Continen- 
.and structuralism. 
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firmly in place by strictly symmetneal formal 
structures, and the virtue of restraint governs j 
the essays and reviews in Write On too, 
although at the price of a certain blandness. 

For example, it would appear from this coUec- 
tion as if the last time Lodge got angry about 
anything was in 1966, during the dock strike at 
Southampton; nor is there much here to laugh 
over either, apart from a send-up of the con- 
ventional self-deprecations practised m The 
Times Higher Education Supplement's “Don s 

Diary” column. .... 

The reason for the sobriety of this volume is 
that it is composed largely of book reviews, and 
that Lodge brings to this kind of writing an 
honourable sense of responsibility, refusing to 
make malicious fun of other authors. As a 
reviewer he is diligent (catching the Oxford 
American Dictionary without its rubber or its 
piece of ass) and self-deprecatingly honest, 
admitting that he has not read War P«rce- 

a strong bid, this, in his own game of Humilia- 
tion" in Changing Places. A believer in in- 
formative rather than evaluative reviewing, 
Lodge knows how to inform clearly; his Guar- 
dial article for the D. H. Lawrence centenary, 
for instance, was a model of Us kind, allhough I 
had not noticed until this re-reading how mis- 
chievously it seems to parody the pious formu- 
las of modern hagiography: “A hundred years 
ago - on 11 September 1885, to be precise - in 
the small terraced home of a coalminer, in the 
pit village of Eastwood, Nottingham, a child 
was bom who grew up to become . . . ". 

Reviewing a much larger collection of re- 
views by John Updike, Lodge asks what kind 
of vanity could prompt an author to dump in 
the lap of the rending public and on the desks of 
his fellow reviewers, an unabridged compen- 
dium of nearly a decade’s fugitive journalism . 
The justification in his own case; apart from 
the intrinsid interest of Lodge’s css a ys on 
Mailer or on the Movement, is that w '^ fe 0,l is 
partly a fond-ralsing exercise in which foe 
I royalties will gd to a charity for the mentally 
, handicapped. As a book it is not exciting, but 
as h charity Christmas card it is ihirely the most 
distinguished and durable that anyone could 

I ; seiidfoK ym ' ' ' 1 
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The Collected Essays 
and Criticism 

Volume 1: Perceptions 
and Judgements 
1939-1944 
Volume 2: Arrogant 
Purpose 1945-1949 1 

CLEMENT GREENBERG 
edited by john O'Brian 1 

These iwo volumes reprint more j 

than iwo hundred items, pre- I 

sented in their original form and j 
without revision. They unite the I 

texts necessary for a proper assess- I 

ment of Greenberg as a critic, I 

including his advocacy of Jackson 
Pol lock and other Abstract Expresr 
sionisls, to the end of 1949. 

Volume 1 : £23.50 Cloth 296pp illus. 
0-226-30617-8 

Volume 2: £23.50 Cloth 3!2pp illus. 
0-226-306 1B-G 

The Celebrated Mary 
Astell 

An Early English Feminist 
RUTH PERRY 

This first full-scale biography of 
Mary Astell (1 666—1 731 ), a major 
English feminist intellectual, ana- | 
lyses Astell's writings in the con- 
text of the political and 
philosophical debates of the 

Enlightenment. 

£38.25 Cloth 576pp illus. 
Q-226-66093-1 
£13.95 Paper 0-226-66095-8 

Renaissance Revivals 
City Comedy and Revenge 
Tragedy in the London 
Theatre, 1576—1980 
WENDY GRISWOLD 
This book examines patterns in 
the London revivals of two English 
Renaissance theatre genres over 
the past four centuries, and illumi- 
nates the ongoing interaction 
between society and its cultural 

products. Cloth 352pp illus. 

0-226-30923-1 

Serfdom and Social 
Control in Russia 

Petrovskoe, a Village in 
Tambov 

STEVEN L. HOCH 
Hoch's groundbreaking re-crea- 
tion of life on the serf estate of the 
Gagarin noble family in 
Petrovskoe fills in many gaps 
about the social aspects of 1 serf 
life. 

£21.25 Cloth 216pp 0-226-34583-1 

Art and Other 
Serious Matters 

HAROLD ROSENBERG 
These thirty-one previously 
uncollected essays which 
appeared primarily in The New 
Yorker in the 1970s, cover the 
work of Individual masters - Ernst, 
de Kooning, Johns, and Steinberg. 
£10.25 Paper 340pp 0-226-72695-9 
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Behind the strait gates 


Christopher Frayling 

GODFREY RUBENS 

William Ricliard Lcthaby: His life and work 
1H57-193I 

320pp. Architectural Press. £30. 

0851393500 

“At the moment it is the worst school in Eng- 
land", wrote William Lcthaby when he became 
the first Professor of Ornament and Design at 
the Royal College of Art in 1900. “I feel a cult, 
like Livingstone to the heart of darkest Africa. 
They'll probably try to eat me.” In the event, it 
wasn’t the staff or the students at the RCA who 
consumed his energies, it was the Board of 
Education: for allhuugh Lethaby succeeded in 
ridding the College of the age-old “South 
Kensington system" (which was based on the 
bizarre assumption that the copying of draw- 
ings anil plaster casts would produce designers 
for manufacturing industry as well as design 
teachers for the branch schools), and subsli lut- 
ing classes in drawing from nature and craft 
technique, (he Board never provided him with 
sufficed! resources to apply his syllabus to the 
reality of the studios, '['lie result of n long scries 
of acrimonious exchanges was that the Board 
uf Education “retired" him, and his students 
had a whip-ruuml for a highly symbolic parting 
gift - a bicycle. 

At one level, Letliaby’s entire professional 
life, following his conversion to the gospel 
according to William Morris in the mid- 1890s, 
was n succession of battles with bureaucracies - 
battles which arc all documented in great detail 
throughout this first full-length biography, 
William Richard Lethaby by Godfrey Rubens: 
with his status- conscious colleagues in (he 
“good and noble profession" of architect s ; with 
the RIBA (whose Gold Medal lie turned down 
in 1924, on the honourable grounds that “who- 
ever talks in going along is likely later to find 

MAN ROSS 

Blindfold Games 

■From eu-ry angle, an exceptional 
autobiography, beautifully written, and 
with apwlic unity far (non- subtle and 
expansive than a review can show.' 

John Carey, Sunday Times £1 2.95 

JONATHAN RABAN 
Coasting 

Uookftf die Year choke by A. Alvarez, 

Beryl Balnbitdge and 

. .Malcolm Bradbury, Observer . . • ' , 

'A triumph . . . the sort of book you . 
pick. up cner and over again to re-read 
. with undiinlnblicd pleasure.' 

Beryl Bainbridgc, Spectator £10.95 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO ; 

Russian Studies . 

• 'Sdjaplro at his toefetvs and brilliant 

bestV Nikolai Tbbtoy, Sunday Times ; 

'A magnificent collection.' •. 

Coltn yftkh.^Jw/ft/or £15.00 

elenabonner 

Alone Together 
— Exile Gorky 
Translated by Alexander Cook , 

'... a very human sioiy of lore and 
hurt between wu people trapped In. a 
/’. bo^ile enYlronmentj Of their refusal 
to succumb anti their dciemtfnaUon ' ; 
to remaln hdwrgeaf ihrir mmlhcs ■ 

, The lensjoh 1$ always present 
between tte aptbdr's t^danMioo It ' 

writing In frredoro, wi tiw tlckBrg 
of the dock’ - 

Elkin Dahrehdor£ TLS. XII- { 

GERALD SEYMOUR 
A Song in the Morning 

;ft^tlwrefldtr(mhlsto«. still 
•• wildly (Tying to predict Utcnutchmc, 

V ri^tto|I»MbtwthleMpage^ 

A marvellous thrtllec A spIcftdJri 
novel o4 arid foi; our times.’ 
ltd WUis, Sunday "telegraph : : 

£9.95 . 


himself bound up by what he has said" - and 
Lethuby had talked ); with “Mr Inkpots" and 
friends on the London County Council; with 
the Board of Education (“which narrows the 
nblc man to a withered stick"); and with the 
civil servants, or architects, who favoured re- 
storation (rather than scholarly conservation) 
of ancient buildings. 

Yet this shy, assertive man was by most 
accounts a gifted committee member who 
usually managed, in all three of his discrete 
careers - as architect, as design teacher and as 
Surveyor of Westminster Abbey - to have 
things his own way. As a practising architect 
(or "housewright’’, as he characteristically pre- 
ferred to call it), from 1879 to 1902, Lethaby 
made sure that his presence was felt in the 
London office of his principal, Norman Shaw; 
he was renowned for his pen-and-ink perspec- 
tive drawings (apparently done at gTeal speed); 
and he designed, among many other commis- 
sions, two of the most impressive church build- 
ings (All Saints 1 , Brockhampton, which was 
built, and a ferroconcrete version of Liverpool 
Cathedral, which was not) in what it is curr- 
ently fashionable to style the “golden age" of 
English architecture. As u design teacher, from 
18% to 1918, Lcthaby helped to found the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts; became its 
first principal; turned the School into an ex- 
periment in cruft education (with support from 
“actual producers" who lectured part-time) 
which had significant effects all over Europe, 
particularly in Austria and Germany; and then 
attempted to transform the "Arts and Crafts" 
movement into the “Industrial Design” move- 
ment at the Royal College of Art: all these 
experiences at ienst helped to clarify his pub- 
lished thoughts (the bibliography lists nearly 
300 books, articles, reports, notes and irate 
letters to The Times) about architecture as “the 
building and bettering of cities", about learn- 
ing as "practical experiment", and about the 
havoc-caused by the “literary organizers" and 

RICHARD FORD 

The Sportswriter 

‘Tlie best novel I read In 1986.’ 

Jonathan Raban, Observer 
*Oneuf the finest novels to come from 
the American South for many years.’ 

Martin Seymour-Smith, 

Financial Times 
‘A triumph of high wire style and 
insight.' Editor's Choice, 

Sunday Times £10.95 

MARTIN CRDZ SMITH 
Stallion Gate 

•After GrprA>AfrAwhat?Ttto answer ' 

. . .pulsates with atmospherics and 
excitement-’ 

C. Wordsworth, Obsenvr £10-95 

JOHN HOOKER 

• Standing Orders 

An outstanding successor to 
. '?Be5itfb5Wi//«^Justpublbhed 
. £10-95 

VASILY GROSSMAN 

Forever Flowing 

Translated byThomaa P, Whitney 
’ it Is hard ui conceive of a more 
' powerful arid penetrating account (of ' . 

. \ 'the post Stalinist years).' - .' 

Tachary Leidgi; Observer £10.95 : • S . 

G.T. di LAMPFDlJSA 
-•.vXr.,; The leopard- 

• ~ A nqw edition. with • 

■ A Memory and (wo short stories. " 
Translated by (\rcblb aid Golquhoui). 

, * fcriiaps live greatest pmet. 

. of iha cviitluy' I.R Hartley 

./ .£1095 \ [ .. V, y, , 

georgeadaMson 1 ; 

My Pride and Joy 

•An even belter read ilnn-Aonr Anj r i ; 

Daily Mail ... - • v... •• 

wfeo ‘Kxritlog. LotKhing,'aod I ‘deeply - 

M\p t absorbing from first to last? : ;1 

Eispcih )luxt?y llluslraled £12-95 . 


“academical scholars" who controlled “the 
vast field of modern education On this sub- 
ject, he coined some of his most memorable 
phrases: “since mail went out of fashion", 
wrote Lethaby in 1922, education in “the 
humanities" has become “the defensive 
armour of a class”. As Surveyor of Westmins- 
ter Abbey, from 1906 to 1927, and as a pioneer- 
ing member of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, Lethaby succeeded in ap- 
plying his ideas on “building dentistry" to the 
fabric of the Abbey church (and to the Gundulf 
tower of Rochester Cathedral). 

Lethaby's professional lives - and the books 
and essays he wrote about them - are of con- 
siderable interest in the late 1980s. But 
Rubens's account, which is careful and well 
organized and dull, makes them seem very 
remote from the concerns of today’s architects, 
designers, educators and planners: although 
the acknowledgements do not say so, this 
biography (which is full of potentially exciting 
material) reads like an over-cautious doctoral 
thesis. Even the illustrations of existing build- 

Strange reward 

Patrick O’Connor 

KAY DREYFUS (Editor) 

The Farthest North of Humanness: Letters of 
Percy Grainger 1901-14 
542pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333380851 

That Percy Grainger's letters were written with 
eventual publication, or at least availability, in 
mind is made dear by on unpublished letter 
quoted by the editor in her introduction: “My 
letters shall be admired by a yet-unbom gen- 
eration: can’t you see that I always write with 
an eye to a possible public?” When his re- 
lationship with his lover, Karen Holten, was 
ended by her attachment to her future hus- • 
band, Grainger wrote, “What will you do with 
my letters to you? Do not destroy them, if you 
can in any way refrain.’ 1 
“How blessed a thing the post is. How could 
one possibly do without it", Grainger wrote to 
Rose, his “sweet noble mother”, with whom he 
took up residence in England in 1901; London 
was their base until 1914, when they left for 
America. Grainger made several concert 
tdure, returning .to Australia, visiting South 
Africa and spending time in Denmark - it is 
from these journeys that his long correspond- 
ence; with bis “sweet comrade and little 
mother” Spring. He recounts walks, swims, 
encores at concerts, joy in the outdoors and 
physical exercise, and progress in composition. 
There are a few letters to Grieg (and to Mrs 
Grieg, who knitted him a scarf), Delius, 
Plunket Gredne and one or two other musical 
figures, as well as sortie perceptive accounts of 
Patti and Melba, whose voice has “the sear- 
ching, continuous, trancelike vibrations of the 
middle-distance blues in Australian 
upcountryscapes"). The majority of the other 
letters, though, are to Karen Holten, “my 
sweet comforter and firelighter". ,Td her he 
confides his. darker side, his selfishness, his 
fears, (These he is forced to justify to his 
mother; “Remember always that tho my mind 

& heart is babyish & loving & tender & refined 

my body is rough and wad.’*) . V 

Qraipger’s letters to Kw;eh ate an intense 
mixture of fantasy,; yeajnihg and attempts to 
banish self-deception, That much of Grain- 
ger'S sensual pleasure derived from flagellation 
Beems not to have upset Karen. She urged him 

not to deny his own happiness and for several 
| years they enjoyed a passionate relationship 
, » movingly and bewilderingly revealed 

through <3xainger*s outpourings. - y 
, * During the years covered by the$e : letters, 
Grainger’s musical activity Was principally that 
Concert pianist. The provincial tour he 
imdprtdok wUhthesoprano Ada Crossiey and 


ings look as though they have been taken from 
the pages of an Edwardian album - which urn 
be charming, but is scarcely an incentive S 
readers to go out and examine the real thin. 
Lethaby appears to have changed his m2 
about a lot of issues (his diffuse thoughts tend 
to defy Rubens’s gallant attempts to imposes 
rather artificial coherence on them), but k 
always insisted, from the 1890s onwards, dm 
there was a clear distinction to be drawn lb 
architecture and in education) between a living 
tradition and a dead traditionalism: ‘‘out of i 
critical use of past tradition", he wrote, para- 
phrasing himself, "students must build ups 
tradition of their own”. It is a distinction whkii 
appears to have eluded Godfrey Rubens. For, 
sadly, despite impeccable scholarship end i 
touching faith in everything Lethaby said or 
did (the words "an inspiration” often recur in 
the text). William Richard Lethaby unveils is 
hero as if he were an ancient monument. Just 
this once, a spot of restoration (rather (has 
conservation) would surely have been per- 
missible. 


himself as having a place in the scheme; his 
music, he wrote, should “refreshen, reyoudua 
. . . roust up stragglers . . . not a very deep call 
but still clean and healthful”. He admired 
Kipling, and Grieg’s “glorious creations' 
which, he wrote to the composer, “catch hold 
more irrisistably (sic) than for example Ger- 
man art ever could”. Grainger retracts thisiai 
letter to Karen Holten : “what a lot of rubbish I 
was talking when I said that I didn’t love 
Wagner”; on hearing Strauss’s Don Juan, “ore 
really sweats with pleasure” , and Schoenberg 
“is excellent, dear.. Hear something of his if 
you can in any way. He is the greatest revolu- 
tion I have witnessed. He opens great and rich 
freedoms for all of us composers." This was 
written in 1912, and it is worth rememberirg 
that much of the repertoire Grainger played in 
Australia and New Zealand was new music. 
Busoni, Ravel, Debussy; his enthusiasm for it 
is one of the positive traits in his writing. 

Kay Dreyfus's work on this correspondence 
- much of which was written in Danish - & 
eludes well-reseaTched footnotes for many let- 
ters, which fill in the historical detail as wefia 
clarifying the chronology of Grainger’s worUj 
a composer. This is essential, for alutfop 
Grainger writes about his frustrations and to- 
out progress on individual pleas, he does n 
go into detail on the technical side of his wo ■ 

One could wish that he had had a corres {*®‘ 
dent to whom he might have written Bbau 
music with the same enthusiasm that M e ’ 
presses for his beadwork - he wrote tad* 1 
to Rose and Karen about the patterns 
he was learning from Australian. New Ze«*® 
and African crafts. There is a pnoOT 
taken by his mother of Grainger wearu« 
beadwork necklace, grass skirt, beB [■ 

. armbands. Another, happier, snapshot 
him carrying Karen on his shoulders, 
Danish national costume, he in hU 
gear. The frenzied, tortured GraingC a . 
speaks from many of these letters se 
odds with the golden-haired , grinnihg V° , 

the photographs. The schoolboy tiaflS! 

heartiness have a, rather exhaustiog ^ 
which goes some way to lessening 
his obsession with the fine qualities 
manly Australians and Britishers again* 
of the "Indians, Japs, Shems”. , lefr 
..- Devotees of Grainger’s music, tbo ... 
ested in the finer points of male sexual ^ 

, r ogy and researchers into Edwardian . ^ 


Richa rd Shannon 

‘S?oftovtlie»"d Caius College 
^W«dbrldge:Boydell and Brewer. 

fftSO. 

|SM15«39 

■Amiable stretch of history lies behind such a 
puiousname.” Christopher Brooke, a Fellow 
Jibe College (and son of a former Fellow) 
tesmore than notable justice to his theme 
ud bis opportunities in his splendid History oj 
GwiUeaiid Caius College. It is splendid be- 
™se first of all it makes alive and amply nc- 
(ejibte for us a mass of fresh insights into why 
jnd bow medieval collegiate foundations came 
too being. Then it is splendid because of the 
mil weaves centuries of the institutional and 
todkctual history of a collegiate microcosm of 
i Urger society into a texture which always 
pts fall value to the human element. “A Col- 
behapalimpsest in which buildings relative- 
ijinneless are marked by many generations of 
^habitants, by the memory and presence of its 
striking personalities.'* From those inhabitants 
ad in those buildings is one of the richest 
whives among collegiate foundations. This 
kips Brooke set new high standards in the 
pare of institutional history. -There is an ex- 
RjHionally fine set of photographs by Wim 
into. 

OoovULe and Caius is the Cambridge college 
ijih the oddest name (which matches it well 
*iih its Oxford sister, Brasenose). There is 
ilso the oddity of the pronunciation of the 
wood half of the name, “Keys" .This is not at 
ilia consequence of oddness of pronunciation 
BHitural quirk; it is simply the oddness of an 
eminent physician from Norwich named John 
hp (or Kees and about ten other variant 
^tilings of that sound) who Latinized his 
we for scholarly purposes. Dr Caius was the 
wwd founder in 1557 of a college or hall 
dedicated to the Annunciation of Blessed 


Mary the Virgin founded originally by a Nor- 
folk parson, Edmund Gonville, in 1348. Gon- 
ville’s aims were modest: to endow a collegiate 
foundation, at a time when this was increasing- 
ly the trend within both the English universi- 
ties, to train priests for the Church of sound 
doctrine and seemly habits. Even though his 
executor, Bateman, Bishop of Norwich and 
founder of its neighbour. Trinity Hall, had no- 
tions of encouraging more worldly careers in 
canon and civil law, Gonville Hall remained 
for over two centuries until the days of King 
Philip and Queen Mary a small, poor and 
struggling college. John Caius, previously a 
scholar and Fellow of Gonville, changed all 
that. His refoundation and his munificently 
generous building and endowment set Gon- 
ville and Caius on the way to becoming the 
greatest college in Cambridge not of royal 
foundation. 

As a college, Caius (the Gonville half of the 
title is used only for formal purposes) is rather 
unctuously insistent on this last fact. One of the 
verses of the Carmen Caiamun goes: 

Nobis reges nil dedere; 

Nil reginae contulere; 

Opibus privatis vere 
Sumus instituti. 

It is also an exceedingly opulent foundation: it 
is sobering to compute what a parson and a 
physician and nearly six-and-a-ha!f centuries of 
endowments and bursarial investment can pro- 
duce. Otherwise, it is known to those with 
more than a passing general acquaintance with 
the ancient universities of England as the col- 
lege with Gates -Humility, Virtue and Honour 
- set up by Dr Caius in the earlier years of 
Elizabeth I to symbolize the undergraduate’s 
progress. The first of these is now a derelict 
wreck set between the Master's garden and a 
dark alleyway leading from the Fellows’ gar- 
age. 

But then, as was said of Its second founder, 
this illustrious society has always been more 
interested in honour than humility. It was the 
High Victorian architect Alfred Waterhouse 


who finally did for the Gate of Humility, 
sweeping it away and replacing it with his own 
version in a passageway through the rponstrous 
block he designed for the College on Trinity 
Street in a coarsely florid French Renaissance 
style. With this attention-demanding building, 
Caius, hitherto rather tucked away down what 
over the centuries had become side-alleys, 
made its impact on central Cambridge with a 
vengeance. However, while until recent years 
Waterhouse's presumption to vie with the 
Gothic gravity of Great St Mary’s and the 
Palladian serenity of the Senate House has 
been derided as one of the more notorious 
instances of Victorian architectural bad man- 
ners, the current decline in the credit of Mod- 
ernismus and the revival of the Victorian repu- 
tations has led to Caius’s Waterhouse building 
becoming one of the more admired objects of 
respectful attention by coachloads of Victorian 
Society enthusiasts. 

Again . to the generality Caius is known as an 
East Anglian foundation - until the 
nineteenth-century reforms none of its Masters 
was other than a native of the diocese of 
Norwich - and as having n medical reputation. 
Dr Caius was himself a royal physician , as was 
Dr Butts before him. (Shakespeare made Butts 
piny a noble part in King Henry Vlll', lie made, 
for reasons not well understood, a heavily 
disguised caricature of Dr Caius one of the 
buffoons of The Merry Wives of Windsor.) 
William Harvey passed beneath the Gate of 
Humility as a scholar in 1597; the next greatest 
English physiologist, Charles Sherrington, did 
so in 1880. There have been more Presidents of 
the Royal College of Physicians from Caius 
than from any other university foundation. 
And it Is the only Cambridge college which 
provides a complete range of undergraduate 
medical tuition. Yet the medical side of Caius 
has never been as pervasive as reputation 
would suggest. Brady, one of the College’s 
greatest Masters, was physician to Charles II 
and James II; but his real eminence was as the 
founding genius of anti-Whig historical schol- 


arship. Figures provided in an appendix in this 
book indicate that since 1886 rather less than a 
fifth of Caians have trained as physicians or 
surgeons. This is still a relatively high pro- 
portion, but what it gives is a flavour rather 
than a character. 

How then is such a foundation to ho char- 
acterized? Not, alas, os one of Cambridge’s 
nurseries of poesy. Possibly the strait passages 
of Humility, Virtue and Honour are inimical to 
the genius of letters. Shadwcll is not a name 
that exactly resonates. Nor has it been con- 
spicuously a bastion of the Church, for all that 
it can boast the names of Lyndwood, Jeremy 
Taylor and Cosin. (There is a certain perverse 
affection for Titus Oates.) It was an early semi- 
nary of the Reformation when the going was 
hard; but it was a royalist foundation when the 
purer houses were producing their Miltons and 
Cromwells. Cains otherwise produced more or 
less standard quotas of bishops and judges and 
public men and men of science and intellect. 
John Venn, its first comprehensive historian, 
estimated in 1900 that about 3 per cent of its 
members identifiable since 1348 attained to 
U DNB standard". It is difficult, given the pauc- 
ity of records in comparable foundations, to 
know what to make of this estimate. Tn all 
probability it is close to a general Oxbridge 
average. Certainly it underlines the fact that 
the vast majority of the “generations of inhabi- 
tants” who passed through the gates of Caius 
were unsung and unhonoured. Until the Inter 
sixteenth century the narrowness of its re- 
sources and until the later nineteenth century 
the narrowness of its major recruiting catch- 
ment meant that the earlier epoch of Caius's 
general and high reputation - broadly from the 
later sixteenth to the early eighteenth centuries- 
- had to correspond with u period when East 
Anglia still held its place as a great component 
of the nation. Released from both these con- 
strictions, Caius has flourished in this century 
far beyond all its own earlier examples. This 
distinguished book will serve as the token of 
that achievement and that promise. 
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STEPHEN WINK WORTH 

Room Two More Guns: The intriguing history 

of the Personal Column of “The Times'* 

263pp. Allen and Unwin. £10.95. 
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The newspaper personal column was the first 
“agony column”, a description now irrevers- 
ibly transferred to the love-knots-unlied de- 
partment. It is true that little of the fustian 
anguish (“Bleat. Watson, unmitigated bleat!*') 
that once marked (he personal columns sur- 
vives. Cryptic intimate messages are out of 
fashion, save in the orgies of “yuppy" Valen- 
tines for which all newspapers compete; and 
the more bare-faced solicitations appear either 
in specialized weeklies or in those American 
literary reviews whose academic readers have 
no wish to sleep alone on their sabbuticuis. 

Stephen Winkworth, the latest investigator 
of The Times's pe rsnnal column, is described as 
the inventor of a radio-controlled shark for 
millionaires* beaches and a flying 15-foot pter- 
odactyl for films; appropriately he advertised 
the latter in the personal column, which in its 
day has attracted inventors of inflammable air, 
portable water-closets, infallible anti-aircraft 
weajKins, a fogometer and a finger stiffener (in 
"elastic gold”) for the “tremulous'* writer. He 
is fully at case amid doit incss, knows u thing or 
two about code-breaking and can detect lewd- 
ness under three cunts of disguise. 

The title Room Two More Guns refers to the 
1932 recruiting advertisement for an expedi- 
tion to the Matto Grosso in search of Colonel 
Fawcett. It hooked Peter Fleming and the re- 
sult was Brazilian Adventure. Another spin-off 
may or may not have been Evelyn Waugh’s 
A Handful of Dust. 

In the preceding century an explorer who 


put his faith in the column was Captain Sir 
Richard Collinson, who set off to look for the 
missing Sir John Franklin in North-West 
Canada. Determined to keep up with news of 
his fnmily, and of his rivals, in a wilderness 
devoid of postal services, Collinson argued 
that the channels of trade were so diffusive that 
one could be pretty sure of finding The Times 
somewhere and arranged for coded messages 
to be inserted (code was necessary to keep his 
plans secret). Disappointingly, the newspaper 
failed to reach him when his ship was trapped 
for three years in an icefield. 

The column's an/uis mirabllis was 1870, 
when it was engulfed by an exchange of mes- 
sages, in French, between dwellers in besieged 
Paris and their relatives and friends on safe 
soil. Copies of the front page, photographically 
reduced on to flimsy paper the size of a bus 
ticket, were sent to Bordeaux for transmission 
hy pigeon across the German lines to Paris, 
where they were cnlnrged by magic lantern. 
Messengers were then sent to the addresses 
listed. 

Early contemporaries of The Times accepted 
advertisements from young sparks offering to 
provide heirs for tired old gentlemen, or by old 
sparks anxious to pass on their mistresses. By 
m id- Victorian times this snucy traffic had been 
reduced to intrigues between lovers, often in 
code. Cracking such codes in The Times occu- 
pied the leisure of those who, today, would 
have turned to the crossword. Among them, 
we I cum, were the mathematician Charles 
Babbage and the scientist Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, who were not above playing the “mar- 
plot” by inserting their own advertisements in 
the same code, precipitating a flurry of “All is 
discovered”. Sometimes a parent, suspecting a 
domestic intrigue, would turn suspicious eyes 
on the personal column at the breakfast table. 

The author devotes many pages to the 
bizarre advertisements (some 400 over twenty 
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years) by the ex-Customs man E. Wilson, “a 
great self-dramatist who liked the idea of his 
grandiose schemes and private tragedies being 
played out in public”, but even the most dedi- 
cated readers must have lost patience with his 
farrago of symbols, pseudonyms and polyglot- 
tal tags. 

Perennial features of the column, apart from 
lovers' assignations, have been “come home” 
appeals (“Would Philip like to hear of his 
mother's death?”), offers by public schoolboys 
to go anywhere and do anything (ideally on a 
motorcycle), expressions of thanks to St Jude, 
proposals to change surnames like Bug or 
Wilde, apologies for literary malfeasance, 
appeals to the better nature of burglars and 
impudent requests for loans (as by an Oxford 
graduate who has “stupidly lost all his money” 
and would hate "to leave the Riviera this win- 
ter"). Winkworth does not mention all those 
respectable young women offering a good 
breast of milk, or the acknowledgements of 
conscience money by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (now rare). 

Did enemy agents use the column in war- 
time? Seemingly not, though the German 
Consul-General (Robert Graves's uncle) took 
space on August 3, 1914, to urge his country- 
men to return home, “without delay, as best 

Stop/go press 

Pat Rogers 

JAMES SUTHERLAND 

The Restoration Newspaper and Its 

Development 

262pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
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Like all the books which James Sutherland has 
written in his distinguished career, the present 
volume contains much solid fact and a variety 
of Interesting ideas. If it falls a little short of the 
publisher's claims (“a major survey . . . com- 
prehensive approach”), then that has to do in 
part with the paucity of evidence on some cru- 
cial issues, as well as the uneven course of the 
early newspaper. However, there are some 
awkward features iii the manner of the study's 
organization, and the overall effect Is not equal 
to the sum of individual parts. Historians of the 
press will want to consult the work for refer- 
ence - much of the material is more compactly 
assembled than in any other place, and there is 
some new evidence from public archives. - 
There are six chapters, dealing in turn with 
“origins and developments”; then London, 
country and foreign news; politics; and the 
newspapermen and women. The first section is 
inevitably somewhat jumpy, for the author is 
. obliged to construct a narrative out of the con- 
fused stop/go which characterized the press 
between 1660 and the 1730s. The lapse of the 
' Licensing Act in 1695 gomes half-way in the 
story, though it Is in many respects the crucial 
datum. Sutherland begins with the era of 
Henry Milddiman arid Roger L'Estrauge, at 
the juncture of the Restoration proper. His 

herimainstoppmg-placeiBtheburstof journa- 
listic freedom which took place during the 
chaos of the Exclusion Crisis. It is here, in the 
newsbooks of men like Benjamin Harris and. .: 
: Nathaniel ThompSpn, that; the true subject of 
the book lies. But, as we are reminded in slight- 
ly Iterative apologetic formulas, thtfrerizy of 
jquni«ll|5tic activity was too brief for a settled 
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they can”. Thereafter the- column contabed 
much “conchie "-bashing, After I918aceifch 
laxity crept in; chum could be heard calUngS 
chum and the management seemed ii. 
ciently an fail with the language of vice (tin 
New York Herald, circa 1900, used to ran wa 
Hfter page of scandalous “personals”). C 
was not all decay. Saloon-bar moralists tool 
space to rebuke selfish motorists, golf-coma 
cads and loud talkers in the theatre, often u*. 
cifying time and place. By the mid- 1920s 
author suspects the column may have been 
occasionally primed by office-written entries 
ploy not unknown on other newspapers trying 
to work up a personal column. ^ 

Room Two More Guns is a most agreeable 
book for browsing, with grist for the social 
historian, the psychiatrist, the HolmesiananJ 
the lover of plain useless knowledge. Is Ok 
author sure that in 1963 the column carried 
“the only proposal of marriage in the 181 yean 
of its existence on the newspaper's first page"? 
Has he double-checked? By the way, itwasmt 
the Duke of Portland who put the advertise- 
ment in the General Advertiser in 1749 urging 
people into the Haymarket Theatre tout a 
man climb into a wine bottle (causing a ntfibk 
riot); it was the second Duke of Montagu, i 
leading buffoon of the day. 


same time, the reliance of the central chapters 
on anecdote and news “stories” does bringwilh 
it a certain lack of intellectual focus. Suther- 
land makes clear the difficulties under which 
journalists laboured, with uncertain posts! 
arrangements, unpredictable packet-boat 
arrivals and cumbrous printing added to 
harassment by authorities. So it is not so mods 
the news that was fit to print that the historian 
finds as the news that could be got together by 
the hour when the newspaper hit the street- 
Entertaining but sometimes inconsequential 
items crowd the pages, and so the chapter o# 
town news contains extensive coverage d 
bizarre murders - some political, like that of 
Thomas Thynne, others just the mindles 
slaughters common to any age. From the coun- 
try we get strange relations of ghostly appari- 
tions and wrecks stranded on the seashore. The 
chapter on foreign news virtually ignores the 
Restoration as such, and describes instead the 
practice of news-gathering as it took shape in 
the eighteenth century. There is a brief sugges- 
tion that pigeons may have been used to cany 
mail, but stockjobbers seem to have seen 
possibilities of speed here more clearly 
the journalistic profession. . 

The two concluding chapters iUuslrate 
methods of this book at their least and 
most effective. A section entitled “PoUtio 

disappointingly confined to the political* 
that made the front page (to use an anaC ^\ 
ism). We are given quite full accounts ° 
tain episodes in the Exclusion Cnsu, sca*^ 
ous events surrounding the Popish « 
other topics 1 *°***° -whirh the nress conu 
newsworthy 
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u, popular image of the Royal Nnvy in the 
Eighteenth century is still one of rum, the 
nas-gang, Hie lash, oppressive overcrowding 
L] confinement. In N. A. M. Rodger's view 
^ accords little with reality and in The 
Voodtn World he sets out to dispel inuny well- 
cheruhed myths. Ranging in detail across the 
features of shipboard life, victualling, health, 
ginning, discipline and the careers of ratings 
ud officers, he provides a comprehensive sur- 
tty of naval society at the time of the Seven 
Years War. 

Two arguments run throughout the book: 
the first, that seamen were better off in the 
lavy than they would have been elsewhere. 
Compared with those of merchant ships, man- 
ang ratios were lower, and life, except in the 
aallest warships, was more spacious and com- 
fortable. By standards ashore, naval provisions 
me plentiful, nutritious and regular; spoiled 
wtualscomprised only 1 per cent of the whole, 
ihile pursers’ frauds were less common than 
nifition has it, because of the readiness of 
new to complain. With seafaring skills in high 
forand in wartime, life was preserved, not 
squandered. Scurvy was countered during the 
Seven Years War by the use of fresh veget- 
ite, hospitals were built, and to preserve 


mental health - contrary to popular impression 
- regular leave ashore was permitted, even at 
the cost of desertions. With most ratings being 
under twenty-five, the sex life of crewis was not 
neglected either. With the large warships in 
port during much of their commission, the 
greater part of crews could have “wives” 
aboard, reducing sodomy to an insignificant 
problem. Up to a fifth might need treatment 
for venereal disease, but with catastrophic loss 
of life from fevers in the tropics exceptional, 
there was still reason to believe that health in 
the navy was better than in communities of 
comparable size on shore. Possibly realizing 
the benefits of naval life, pressed seamen often 
quickly adapted to it. Stable crews became 
contented ones, desertion most affecting smal- 
ler companies broken up or “turned over” to 
other ships. Even physical violence was moder- 
ated by what appears to have been a conscious 
attempt by officers to keep down levels of 
punishment. And mutiny - like strikes, usually 
conforming to customary rules and patterns 
until appeals were investigated - was a natural 
resort against abuse. 

Rodger’s second argument is that officers 
were appointed primarily for their ability and 
integrity and did not on the whole disappoint 
their principals. First Lords and commanders- 
in-chief could not escape their political en- 
vironment, influence and obligations, yet, 
though Rodney was a notorious exception, 
they consistently put the needs of the navy 
first. In considering recommendations they 
took capacity for character assessment into 
account, while Anson and Hawke at the 
Admiralty jealously guarded their powers of 
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topical tales which the press cow 
..^worthy. But there is very Httle senses ^ 
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the pressure of political activity oUts .,4, 
journalistic context, and altogether no 
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of popular journalism. “Politics” is t B 
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affairs of state; atomistic events - sta ^ 
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tseot work on piracy has sought to sift the 
Harkal reality from the overburden of 
by giving critical attention to sources 
■doiaking a serious attempt to set the pheno- 
■twn in its historical background. Robert C. 
file's fascinating book is a model of its 
meticulously researched but written in a 
wdable ■ and continuously Interesting way. 
Kidd emerges as a very real historical 
the victim of shifts in English and colo- 
politics, and changes in mercantile, imper- 
^ and legal attitudes. His execution on May 
1701, was at once a political act and an 
Ration of a new determination to stamp out 
Kidd hoped right to the end that he 
*$1 be released through the intervention of 
.■■powerful patrons, but even the breaking of 
,1 £°pe'at the hangman’s first attempt to turn 
riff did not save the most notorious but 
the most successful pirate of his day. 
tint appears in the records in 1689 as a 
in his mid-forties serving on a buc- 
^ring vessel with a mixed French and 
crew. He realized that personal ad- 
depended, on', patronage and made a 
m poHtical decisions, all based on ex- 
a ?[, )' which led pirn to desert his French 
* and earn 1 the p raise of the English 

Jr^flties .in the West lndies, to choose one 
-tome? than the other, in the internecine. 
2* of New York and, finally, to Seek the 
the mighty Whig Junto in London; 

• fl l m of .acquiring g privateering com- 
r^jJJvThls ambition went through an ex- 

na ty sea-change and Kidd ended up 
Dj^A^rTtission! to seek out and capture 
ttd uLr* ^°yagehad the financial, poHtical 
backing of the Whig lords, who ac- 
Phrit allowing the partnership to keep 

^^ [aken by.Kidd from the pirates, the 

• owners normally being a 
, —8;,9isih{Scntlvp fropi ; apy attack on what 
|^lyfi eavil y armed and manned pirate 
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'he lower deck of a ship in pan, circa 1800 ; the sailors have their sea chests up from behiv and their ‘wives on 
board. The sketch Is reproduced from the book reviewed here. 


good use of his detailed knowledge of the New 
York mercantile community which often fi- 
nanced the pirates by purchasing their loot, 
even sending out factors to the pirate base in 
lie Sainte Marie off the coast of Madagascar. 
These men supplied them with food, drink and 
arms, bought their booty, look home retiring 
pirates for a standard fare of 100 pieces of eight 
and carried letters to and from their families 
and backers in New York. 

It seems inevitable that Kidd made no 
attempt to attack the pirates in the Indian 
Ocean. Many of his crew were pirates them- 
selves and no man jn search of purchase would 
have risked his life fighting pirates when there 
were much easier pickings about. Slowly,, 
the voyage became more and more ov ® r **y 
piratical, each depredation being carefully 
documented by the agents of the East India 
Company, who felt the full wrath of the rulers 
of Kidd's mainly Indian victims and were de- 
termined that he be convicted as a lesson to 
other pirates and an indication to the peoples 
of the East that there were some teeth in the 
English legal system. Such determination 
would not necessarily have sealed Kidd s fate 
had not poHtical changes in England reduced 
the power of the Junto and given the Tones a 
wonderful chance to embarrass their nvals. As 
Lord Somers put it with classic understate- 
ment, “we may appear somewhat ndiculous . 
Even New York was not a safe haven for Kidd. 
The Governor, the Earl of Bellomont, was one 
of his backers, but he could see the turn of the 

political tide and hoped to 

by sending Kidd home for trial than he could 

from. his share of the loot. 

The tale of Captain Kidd thus provldes.a 
grim reminder of the dangers of patronage m 
STunpleasant and shifting political world of 
the 1690s; It. also, as Ritchie convincingly 
show?, provides o landmark in the history of 
Diracy English colonial and imperial expan- 
sion had condoned piracy since at least the age 
of Drake, a blind-eye policy which facilita cd 
the penetration of the Mediterranean and he 
Indian Ocean as well as the waters of the 
Caribbean. But, by 1700, such 
achieved a maturity which could db without 
piracy,' and the latter became mCTe ^ n f y . a 
political embarrassment and a 
sance. The result was the Act for the M e 
Effectual Suppression of Piracy, passed 1 rapi y 
^ mo as a direct result of Kidd's capture, an 
mo™ effectual and m, 
■ enforced e generation later ta tto 

coibniM. 'there inveterate supporter* of 

piratical endeavour. .. 

’ ' ~ '' 


appointment, confirmation or veto against all 
comers. The result was an officer corps which , 
with relatively contented and co-operative 
crews, was fully capable of achieving the 
victories of the Seven Years’ War. 

Both these arguments provide valuable 
correctives to many traditional ideas. But in 
arguing the case for the Admiralty, Rodger 
seems on occasion too favourable to the nnvy: • 
in generalizing, for example, about the role of 
a basic humanity in moderating the level of 
punishments, and in ignoring intimidation as u 
factor in persuading pressed men to reconcile 
themselves to their lot. In relying primarily on 
the views of sea officers, he also underplays the 
views that contemporaries had of the navy, 
and seamen themselves of their lives. He ex- 
amines ratings’ careers in terms of the organiz- 
ation to which they were subject and leads 
one to assume that there were no cultural dif- 
ferences between men of the lower deck and 
officers aspiring to gentility, and that the ex- 
pectations of the two groups were similar. In 


his conclusion Rodger emphasizes the similar- 
ity of social relations in the navy to life on 
shore, where “vert ic.nl bonds of patronage and 
protection were still faT stronger and more im- 
portant than the nascent interests of class". 
Such vortical bonds, lie suggests, had their 
vnluc in permitting the navy to win battles 
through paternalistic leadership rather than by 
subjecting crews to cruelty, tyranny and 
oppression. A suspicion none the less remains 
that the view from the lower deck mny have 
been very different. 

Rodger has produced a highly stimulating 
and provocative book. He has used Admiralty 
in -letters, courts marliul records, muster and 
puy-books, as well as private papers, and em- 
ployed sampling techniques and statistics on a 
scnle hitherto unprecedented. Elegantly writ- 
ten. containing a wealth of fascinating informa- 
tion (including almost a hundred pages of 
tables, notes, bibliography, glossary and in- 
dex), it will certainly remain a standard work of 
reference for many years to come. 


A surgeon turned scourge 


Christina Bewley 


G. V. C. YOUNG and CAROLINE FOSTER 
Captain Francois Thurot 
259pp. Peel: Mansk-Svenska. £9.95. 

0907715230 

Fransois Thurot had a brief but remarkable 
career. Bom in 1727 at Dijon of middle-class 
parents, he was apprenticed to a surgeon, and 
made his way to Calais, where he joined a 
privateer as ship’s surgeon. After its capture by 
the British and a year as a prisoner at Dover, 
Thurot escaped, aged eighteen , in asmall boat, 
and yet spent much of his time until 1753 either 
in London, where he appears to have been 
engaged in spying for the French, or in smug- 
gling and possibly piracy. In 1750 he married 
an Irishwoman, Henrietta Smith. During the 
Seven Years War, Thurot reverted to privat- 
eering. Appointed a Captain in the French navy, 
he captured sixteen British ships. When pro- 
moted to command a squadron of two frigates 
and two corvettes, he embarked on highly suc- 
cessful privateering activities,- captured many 
prizes, harassed the coast of England and Scot- 
land and became “the scourge and terror of the 
North Seas". Admired by the British as well as 
the French for his courage and patriotism, he 
acquired a reputation as a resourceful and ami- 
able adventurer who treated his crew and prison* 
ers with fairness and courtesy. ■ 

In 1759Thurol was summoned to Versailles, 
where Madame de Pompadour took him up 
(she later obtained a pension for his widow). 
He wa$ given charge of a squadron of five 
frigates which were intended, tq land oirthe 
coast of Ireland while the main French fleet 
soiled from Brest. The squadron carried about 
1 300 troops under the command of Brigadier 
deFlobert. He end his aristocratic fellow offic- 
ers resented having to tnkc orders from the 
plebeian Thurot. Thurot succeeded in leaving 
Dunkirk in spite of a British blockade, but was 
forced by contrary winds to go as far as the 
Faroes to obtain vital supplies, and only then 
sailed for Ireland. Discouraged by lack of food 
and by bad weather, the army officers wanifed 
to feturn tof ranee, One frigate slipped away; 
Flobert ordered the guard to seize Thurot, but 
1 fie stood firm! maintained his command and 


sailed to Islay, where il was learnt that Hawke 
hod defeated the French fleet. Undeterred, 
Thurot captured Carrickfergus, then crossed 
to the Isle of Man, where on February 28, 1760, 
he was engaged by a British squadron. The 
other French ships did little to support Thurot, 
who fought on alone until mortally wounded. 
His men threw his body overboard before sur- 
rendering; it was washed up at Kirkmaiden in 
Wigtownshire, and Thurot is buried there. 

Captain Francois Thurot by G. V. C. Young 
and Caroline Foster has been published in the 
Isle of Man, where the bowsprit and two guns 
from Thurol’s ship form a monument to that 
battle. Thurot is also commemorated in an old 
Manx ballad. The chief sources for his bio- 
graphy are a French life, published in 1791, and 
John Knox Laughton's Studies in Naval His- 
tory (1970). Although Mr Young does not 
agree with all Professor Laughton's conclu- 
sions. he presents the facts fairly and has a 
pleasant, lucid style. He has translated 
Scandinavian documents and Mrs Foster has 
unearthed interesting comments on Thurot by 
Smollett and by John Wesley. Their text, 
though chronological, is not a straightforward 
narrative, but jumps from one episode and 
document to another, making it difficult to 
grasp the snlient facts. There is, for instance, 
no personal description of Thurot until page 
106. Extraneous material which Is not. entirely 
relevant adds to the confusion. On the other 
hand the Bishop of Sodor and Map's remark, 
after Thurot’s denth, that “once again we can 
sit down unmolested to our herrings and pota- 
toes", is relegated to an appendix. The first 
chapter, on the historical background, which 
could be helpful to some readers, jsmnrred by 
judgments which are disputable. Lord Ferrers 
is misprinted as Fernqrs, and in a geheolOgical 
table George II appears as the sO'n'of his aunt 
Sophia Charlotte rather than of George I. 
More importnnl, no vivid piqtuift of Thurot’s 
. personality, fame, daring or ^ability emerges 
from the detailed accounts of storm-ridden 
voyages, nor is there any description of the skill 
and cunning lie must, have used, to evade cus* 
' toms office ra and the British nnvy. The book is 
unlike ly to appeal to re aders Who have no par- 
ticular or local interest in ‘Thurot; it could, 
however, be of considerable use as a specialist 
source, 
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From the Maghrib to the Maldives 


Robert Irwin 


ROSS E. DUNN 

The Adventures of lbn Dattutn: A Muslim 
traveller of the fourteenth century 
357pp. Cream Helm. £22.50. 

07099081 1 3 


In 1325, at the age of twenty-one, lbn Battuta 
set off from his native Tangier on the hajj to 
Mecca. He did not return to Morocco until 
1349, by which time he had visited not only 
Mecca, but also Egypt, Syria, Persia. Iraq, 

East Africa, the Yemen, Anatolia, the steppe- 
lands of southern Russia, Constantinople, 

India, the Maldives, Sumatra and China, and 
when he did return it was not long before he set 
off again for Spain and then for Mali. He died 
in 1368 or 1369. The lengthy narrative of his 
travels was shaped and put into literary form by 
a contemporary, lbn Juzayy (the Hakluyt Soci- 
ety's translation is still in progress). 

fn the course of his travels lbn Battuta suf- 
fered shipwreck and despoliation by brigands, 
lie acquired nnd lost fortunes, wives and con- 
cubines. He gambled for political power in 
India and the Maldives and received mystical 
instruction from Sufi fatfirs in Egypt, India and 
China. 

The background to his narrative is the slow 
systole and diastole of life in the Islamic world 
(a semi-arid zone from the Atlantic to the 
China Sea which is still expanding): the months 
of pilgrimage and fasting through the seasons 
of the solar year; the courses of the monsoon 
winds and of the trading ships that travelled 
before them; the migration of transhumant 

Taking to the hills 


pastoralists from summer to winter camps; the 
regular passage of the Kurdish horse-drovers 
from the Crimea to Peshawar and of salt cara- 
vans from the heart of the Sahara to the River 
Niger, lbn Battuta saw empires rise and fall 
and described Muslim societies on the turn 
before the coming of the Black Death. 

Surely il was youth and lust for adventure 
(hat look him off on these extraordinary 
travels? Surely the middle-aged man who re- 
turned to the Maghrib was different from the 
young man who had set off over twenty years 
before? The prosaic and self-effacing lbn Bat- 
tuta offers us nothing to confirm such guesses. 
The ageing lbn Battuta, shocked by the free- 
dom of the sexes in Mali, seems the same as the 
middle-aged lbn Battuta who clucked away 
about how women on the Maldives do not 
cover their breasts; and neither seems different 
from the young and rather prim lbn Battuta 
who rebuked the keeper of the hammam in 
Minya, Upper Egypt, for allowing its clients to 
walk about with no towels draped around their 
middle. If lbn Battuta had ever been a goliard 
or scholar gypsy at heart, then the conventions 
of Islamic travel literature allowed or required 
him to conceul it. 

He seems to have had little or no interest in 
the Valley of Diamonds or the Lnnds of the 
Amazons and Cynoccphali. Rather he 
(ravelled to see more of what lie had already 
seen, and since he rarely ventured beyond the 
territories governed by Islamic empires (even 
in southern India and China, he was still able to 
move from one Muslim merchant community 
to another) he found more of that sameness - 
the same holy text, the same liturgical lan- 
guage, the same educational system, the same . 
judicial hierarchy, and more or less the same 


canons of literary taste and social etiquette. 

This sameness of the Muslim world - every 
large town with its qadi, market inspector, Sufi 
shaykh, mamluke garrison, mosque, teaching 
college and caravanserai - must have been 
reinforced in lbn Battuta's experience by the 
extraordinary, coincidental encounters he had 
on his travels. Trying to reach the Black Sea 
across the Pontic Mountains in mid-winter, his 
party found themselves lost and in danger of 
dying; a former Arab acquaintance of lbn Bat- 
tuta’s lodging at a Sufi hospice in a nearby 
Turkish village got them out of their difficul- 
ties. He met (he religious scholar, al-Bushri, in 
the Chinese port of Qanjanfu; later he met 
al-Bushri’s brother in Sijilmasa on the edge of 
the Sahara. Underpinning this criss-crossing of 
tracks were charitable networks of hospitality 
offered by the Sufi brotherhoods and by the 
Futuwwa lodges, as well as the less formalized 
bonds of fraternity which bound Muslim schol- 
ars and merchants to one another across the 
world. 

Travel for the religious scholar could be 
good business. Ibn Battuta began his jour- 
neying as a scholar of Islamic law and ended up 
holding profitable judgeships in widely dis- 
persed parts of the world . He also learnt how to 
operate the gift relationship, of which Ross E. 
Dunn gives an admirable description. A little 
gift from the visitor or client seeking patronage 


to the ruler secures a bigger gift in return, audit 
the client has not even enough resources for 
that pump-priming first gift, then a moon, 
lender may well be persuaded to put up Z 
initial capital. 


Professor Dunn’s book is neither a popufej. 
ization of Ibn Battuta’s travel narrative, no/g 
scholarly dissection of it. It has elements ol 
both but is more interesting than either. l n . 
stead he has used Ibn Battuta as a tracking eye 
as a pretext for explaining how the MosUm 
world worked in the early fourteenth century. 

It is extremely well done. Dunn is a gifted 
expositor and his book tells us how ships were 
built and navigated , how scholars secured their 
credentials and transmitted their expertise 
how the Muslim faith continued to spread in 
the wake of Arab trade and many other limp 
besides. He explains why some dynasties were 
due to grow and grow (like the Ottoman) while 
others fell to pieces (like the Mongol II khanate 
in Iran). The Adventures of Ibn Battuta is so 
excellent synoptic introduction to the Muslim 
world in the Middle Ages. Dunn has read 
widely and his notes will encourage others to 
do the same. Although he perhaps errs Inins 
generosity to Ibn Battuta and his amanuensis 
lbn Juzayy, he is careful to give weight in the 
text and the notes to the very large number ol 
occasions when Ibn Battuta’s truthfulnessorat 
■ least accuracy seems to be in doubt. 
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MAR V RUSSELL 

The Blessings of a Good Thick Skirt: Women 
travellers and their world 
239pp. Cblllns. £12.95. 

0002174146 


This is a deceptive book : the subtitle - Women 
travellers and their world - and the charming 
jacket illustration of an eighteenth-century 
English lady being carried by tonjon in fridia, 
suggest that It will be devoted to the journeys 
of enterprising ladies in remote or exotic parts 
of the globe. The reader is encouraged to think 
he is returning io the world of Lesley Blanch's 
The Wilder Shores of Love, In fact, Mary Rus- 
sell's brief is much wider: her book covers the 
adventures of women in many fields that are 
not strictly travel at all - aviation, moun- 
taineering and sailing, among others. 

With such a. broad canvas, the treatment Is 
inevitably rather thin. Few ladies rate more 
. than a paragraph or two at most in the author's 
breathless rdsumfi Of so. much female ep- 
deavour In so many fields, over so many cen< 
tunes and in sd many countries. One would 
like to read more about fewer, father, than so 
. little about so many. Nor; beyond the mere fact 
■ of gender, is there much in common between 
/ the subjects of her paragraphs; it is surely 
' straining at her theme to pass within three 
pa$es from the piratical activities of Mary 
Read and Anne Bobny in the early eighteenth 
century to the solo transatlantic voyage of Ann 
Davison in 1953. 

*. ' Miss Russell seems aware of the thinness of 
the connecting theme and tries, in ah opening 
chapter, to find some common motivation for 
her daring ladles* But by the time she has 
enumerated the wanderlust, love -sick nesa^ 

: mate-hunting, independence-seeking, intellec- 
tual curiosity and sheer bravado ofher dfopv 
arate bunch of subjects, the reader Is forced to 
•; 'the cpncltirion (hit there is really no common 
factor ^ brat least no fee tor more common than 
■ (or very. different. from) that which would be 

found among «i equally wide sample of male 
V travellers. Women, like men, appear to take to 
: the biijs, the sea, the sky hr the desert for every 
; reason under the suit. 

. But whatever the structural .shortcomings, 
this book is a vehicle fof some very eriterWin^ 
big stories about some very remarkable peo- 


ple. The juxtaposition of modesty and danger 
is nicely illustrated, by the Alpine exploits of 
Mrs Fred Bumay who found that, in 1880, 
while it was sartorially unacceptable to set off 
up Mont Blanc in breeches rather than a skirt, 
she could wear the former under the latter and 
shed the latter once she was sufficiently far 
above the tree line to avoid offending male 
susceptibilities; she consequently hid her skirt 
under a handy boulder, only to find - on her 
descent - that skirt and boulder had been car- 
ried away together by an avalanche. But even 
such stalwart endeavours to achieve modesty 
did not stop her great-aunt, Lady Bentinck, 
sending a frantic message to her mother saying: 
"Stop her climbing mountains; she is scandaliz- 
ing all London fend looks like a Red Indian.” 
Not. all the. tales are of such respectable 
ladies as Mrs Burnaby. Eliza Craven had had a 
spectacular divorce before setting off by car- 
riage for Constantinople in 1785, with such 
essential equipment as a side-saddle, a harp 
and a tea-kettle. Going on to the Crimea,- , 
Moscow arid St Petersburg she wrote wistfully 
to the Margrave of Brandenburg, whose belie 
qmie she was, that she “hated traveUing'Vthis 
being so, one would have liked to have beard 
more of what compelled her to' cover so much 
ground with such disarming impedimenta; but 
- as so often - our curiosity is left aroused but , 
unsatisfied;' i; ■. _ . - r .. . f 

Thei'e is a strong vein of feminism running 
through Russell's commentary on the exploits 
of her ladies, which seems to inspire, indigna- 
tion and cliches in equal measure. Dr Living- 
stone's long-suffering wife is described as : ' . 

: . forged on the anvil of wifely-devotion , a life? convict- 
branded by. both her womanhood 'and ty Chriillanr - 
ity, and made to travel through what was undoubt- • 
ediy t for her, a vile of lean. . 

The side-swipe at Christianityis echoed else- 
where in disobliging remarks about mission- 
aries who “Felt themselves called upon to brihg 
the Word of God to theuhtoary' 1 . Uriwary the 
natives may have been bin it is surely doubtful j 
jOhat 'quality was part of the perceived cailin'g 7 
. of .the missionaries; " V.'V-.- 
’ But ori6 should riot carp, if Mary ftfesijl bad ' 
fiat been fooling militant abouitheheroicex- 1 
piolfs of her sex she might nrit baye a^ethbtefi ! 
this impressive cqmpdndiritn ' of v fenflWd : 
achievement. And th a t Wd u Id have bee fi iptty r 
as (fits is ah absorbing account full of engaging 
' incidents, crisply related! ft. is a bedside 
that will bd equally in demand pn (he mal? ride;' 
Of tfie; double -bed. ... ■ 


NIGEL and ADAM NICOLSON 

Two Roads to Dodge City 

304pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 

0297789864 

Earlier this year Nigel and Adam Nicolson, 
father and son, decided to write a book 
together by corresponding with each other as 
they separately explored the North American 
continent. They proposed, too, to investigate 
what is rather loftily referred to as the “Father 
- Son Relationship”. As they embark on a 
Pickwickian cataloguing of the quirks of the 
landscape, they attempt through their letters to 
come to terms with how Eton, Cambridge and 
a burdensomely famous family (Nigel’s parents 
were Harold Nicolson and Vita Sackville- 
West) had educated them in the upper-class 
malaise of being emotionally Incommunicado. 

The choice of continent is fortuitous. On the 
other side of the Atlantic they discover a means 
of expressing themselves which they know to 
be part ; and parcel of the new landscape - 
something which cannot be packed up and air- 
freighted back to Sissingnurst, the family 
home. Covering new ground geographically, 
they hazard upon a new-found land of un- 
embarrassed self-expression which is facili- 
tated - ironically - not by the distance they 
have travelled away from home but by the 
dlatance they have put between each Other; as 


Adam covers the West coast, and Nigel labs 
on the East. They acknowledge that whentbej 
meet in Dodge City after three months ol 
open-hearted scribbling, on such off-limb 
subjects as Nigel's divorce, their ineluctably 
English reserve will resurface. 

However, Two Roads to Dodge Gty is most 
interesting not as an exploratory dialogue but 
as a pair of self-searching dramatic mono- 
logues. Unable to stop himself from stalking 
old acquaintances for private five-star bccob- 
modation, occasionally lecturing on Virginia 
Woolf when he passes through a distinguished 
university, dottily quoting Wordsworth to him- 
self during a particularly serene and solitary 
communion with nature, Nigel fails to elude 
the uncomfortable stereotype of old Enguah 
gentleman pinned to him in foreign parts. His 
is an urbane progress dramatically different 
from his son’s cultural odyssey in Califo™ 1 
and the epic landscape of the mld-Wesl. 
Adam's letters are a chronicle of a burgeon^ 
literary talent exposing itself to new sights a™ 
sounds and shedding the outer layer ofro* 
one bemused Californian calls his 
attitude problem”, that peculiarly 
ment. His accounts of attending a W 
basketball match, a Playboy party 
Hugh Hefner, and a demonstration agaM 
to the Contras are funny and sharp. 

Two Roads to Dodge City is an eioq«^ 
slightly gushing, testimony that the geauMw* 
gap remains as wide as the Grand Canp- 


Walking out from Batworthy Farm 

... We stood in the centre of the stone circle 

• conjuring up awedding (not ours) 

and other rituals. We imagined the difficulties 
/■ of transporting ffie priest-gasped at the state 

of thegriests’ hair, the hatlessbest man. 

• And before the groom could say T do!’ - 1 

v:. . ’ bridal veil blew hal^ayacross the moor. ' . 

i ; . *^®Wcriiege of holding- a. wedding;.. - . 

;J, ■ insuchacirelelYet, Sunday couples , . ... 

Vy/'lvj rnaking their weekly pilgrimage, some with canes, 

'• , . M - nritArt chniilflanM'. I'... i'. • • 


.• •: wiirt tunes,. ■ . 

: : b?ckrjja(ks, to Witness ^hat? ;■;••• ’ 

' : v-i % S;' g: ;• . ; • ... 


The cleaner view 
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StaeChnp 0 elSelaiigel 0 rediscovered 
i. Muller, Blond and White. £40. 
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nh book would be welcome for its illustra- 
Z atone, which provide by far the most 
Wete visual record of the painted tlecora- 
of the Sistine Clmpel now available, in 
lllent colour and at a bargain price. Virtu- 
* everything is reproduced, including even 
vis of the interior of the Chapel with the 
juphad tapestries installed on the side walls. 
S important of all, there are reproductions 
rfdl Michelangelo’s lunettes of the Ancestors 
nl Christ after their recent restoration. But it 
fan much more than Takashi Okamura's 
sfcndld illustrations. The text consists of a 
ilics of informative studies by leading author- 
ise which together give a comprehensive and 
jcossible account of the present state of k now- 
Up about the Chapel and the paintings it 
miains. They will be required reading for 
qwialists, but most will also be of more gener- 
il interest. 

The current campaign of restoration of the 
ailing has already transformed our under- 
KiiMSng of Michelangelo as a painter. The 
dosing of the lunettes has not merely re- 
ded a whole series of major paintings which 
me hitherto virtually invisible, but has also 
shownhim to be a brilliant and very distinctive 
aftmrist, whose importance in this respect for 
lie early Florentine mannerists has never be- 
Sxebeen hilly appreciated. Although the vault 
self is less dirty, early results of the cleaning of 
te section (which are not reproduced in this 
tok) suggest that here too the appearance of 
perhaps the most famous masterpiece of Ita- 
lia painting will be profoundly altered, and 


equally dramatic changes may be expected 
when the restorers reach the “Last Judgment”. 

In recent months the cleaning campaign has 
provoked some criticism, particularly in Italy. 


}*! ; 
■ j. 



One of Michelangelo’s ignudi from the celling of the 
Sistine Chapel. It Is reproduced herefrom Harvard 
University Press’s recent paperback reprint of 
S. J. Freedberg’sCim 1600 : A revolution of siyle in 
Italian painting (114pp. £10.50. 0 674 13157 6). 

There are those who complain that dirty, as it 
is, the ceiling as we are accustomed to see it is 
such a central element in our visual culture that 
we should not tamper with it. Better the frescos 
we know than the ones Michelangelo painted. 


More compelling are (he arguments of critics 
who urge caution in the use of techniques 
whose long-term effects arc unknown. They 
point out in particular that the fifteenth-cen- 
tury frescos on the walls, which were cleaned a 
few years ago, have already lost much of their 
brilliance. This is admitted even by the Vatican 
authorities, but they claim that the problem 
can be solved by better climatic controls in the 
Chapel. If so, it might have been prudent to 
instal such controls before work began on the 
ceiling. But given this qualification, few read- 
ers of this book, I suspect, will doubt the de- 
sirability of seeing Michelangelo’s frescos 
cleaned, both because of the beauty of the 
images that have been revealed and because of 
the transformation thnt is being wrought in our 
understanding of sixteenth-century Italian 
painting. 

The most valuable essay in the hook is Fahri- 
zio Maucinelli’s exemplary account of Michel- 
angelo’s working procedure, based on evi- 
dence obtained in the course of the restoration. 
His conclusions are admirably complemented 
by Michael Hirst’s analysis of the Oxford 
sketchbook, and by Ginuluigi Colalucci’s more 
technical discussion of the restoration. 
Another outstanding contribution is John 
O’Malley’s fair-minded nnd sane discussion of 
the iconography of the ceiling, a subject which 
lius generated an astonishing amount of eccen- 
tric and unconvincing exegesis. Pierluigi de 
Vecchi provides a notably balanced study of 
the “Last Judgment", and John Shearman a 
very useful essay on the chapel in the fifteenth 
century, even if this to some extent restates 
ideas he has already expressed elsewhere. 
Finally, there are two contributions by Andrd 
Chastel, an account of the reputation of the 
ceiling in the sixteenth century and an impress- 
ionistic general essay on Rome in the Renaiss- 
ance, which sits rather uneasily with the other 
contributions to this admirable book. 


Uses of the antique 
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^norla delFanllco nell’arte italiana 
Vohraie One, L’uso dei classic! 
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has become the dominant Italian pub- 
for serious and ambitious ventures in the 
®toiy of art. Their recent Storia deil'arte Hal- 
surveyed the range of Italian art within a 
framework encompassing fashion- 
tissues like methodology, technology, and 
ff&r centres of artistic production. However 
•stable the results, the project was un- 
r®*jlsly interesting and succeeded in present- 
familiar material in a new light. Now the 
T^ 2 bas spawned a successor in the shape of a 
^•volume project, dedicated to the pre- 
and recreation of the antique in Italian 
J* Uke its predecessor, the new series, 
dell'antlcip pelVarte. italiana , ex- 
case studies 1 under three headings 
.^hformjthe titles of individual volumes: the 
**0Uhe classics, genres and rediscovered 
and from tradition to archaeology. 
T?" ““rt- two volumes have appeared, the 
and coherence of the plan can be aS- 
and it proves 'a worthy continuation of 
‘“earlier project. • " 





i^®| ive ^abrian, Salvatore Settis, theedi- 
^^9 * Mehiorla del{’antic6, grew up with the 
of ^ Sever^ civilizations as.part of every- 
his academic pursuits have moved 

l^rierprejtation of aritiquity In later times. 

of the esssiys in these volumes have 
j^fospired;by Settis’s serhlnare at the Squola 
SUD^ore jn Pisai wherp the interplay 
^^^ri^aeblqgy'and arthlstory is h bind- 

^ k! ' df the afterlife of the 

hepnvi^iqred by Btudents of 
hor ' purpose behind 


viva! of arts and letters under Frederick II or 
Sixtus IV. The intention is rather to examine 
the political uses to which the antique was sub- 
jected by later generations, to explain the loss 
of- its original meaning and the various Inter- 
pretations to which ancient art was subject, 
and to highlight the attempts to reconcile the 
Impulses to destroy and conserve antique 
buildings and statues. 

The first volume, L’uso dei classlci, 
appeared in 1984 and centres on the image of 
Rome as a political and cultural phenomenon 
with which later cultures came to terms. Sever- 
al of the articles display a refreshing original- 
ity, and the general standard is high. There are 
excellent articles on the reinterpretation of 
Rome and its monuments by Chiara Frugoni 
and Massimo Migilo, an imaginative study of 
Renaissance collections of antiques by Claudio 
Franzonl, and aa unexpected but rewarding 
account of Petrarch and the visual arts from 
Maiirizio Bettini. Giovanni Agosti and Vin- 
cenzo Farinella contribute a brilliant essay on 

one monument, TrajanV column. TTjey 

demonstrate that the reliefs from the column 
were more widely studied thin 

thought, and theirdiscussionofcopiesafterthe 

reliefs Has opened up a rich vein for further 

^Tterawnd volume, I generic i 
generally maintains the level of scholarship 
found in its predecessor, It contains one article 
■ of great originality and thouglufulness by 
Nikolaus Himmelmann on nudity in art as a 
■Renaissance and Neoclassical ideaL This ls a 

°v h , e u,es °? n u d d lm es 

antiquity to the age of Canova, and disputes 
the generally accepted notioa that its re . a PP^ r ‘ 
ance ih Renaissance art was directly inspired 
bv classical sculpture. Instead, Himmelmann 
^“^ proliferation of node <feP>" f 
; grids nnd allegorical figures buck to medial , 

particularly fourtpenth-century, squr ”r‘ 
K!Tone y firids the beginnings o the a^ l ; 
tlon of nudity with the pagan world as well a 

th^prLbntation of scene, like the Jndmentof 

Paris with nude goddesses, whereas on classic- 
al'sariwphaSibe goddesses were alwdys *bown 
Sd ?Bv wldrinliig the scope for nudity, 
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and Michelangelo and by theoreticians such as 
Vasari and Winckelmann. 

The remaining essays range in quality from 
excellent to worthy. The mixture of nationali- 
ties and disciplines does not always make for a 
smooth blend: archaeologists lend to be less 
familiar with the art-historical aspects of their 
topics, and vice versa. Italian scholars rely 
more on Italian sources, Germans on German, 
with the Dutch and English combining sources 
in several languages. Inevitable as this may be, 
it occasionally has drawbacks. For example, 
Klaus Fittschen’s account of antique portrai- 
ture would have been more focused if he had 
been aware of Irving Lavin’s articles on the 
same subject. FiUschen and Eberbard Paul 
take diametrically opposed views of the ques- 
tion of falsification of antique busts without 
specifically addressing each other’s objections. 

In spite of this, both scholars provide helpful 
surveys of their subjects, and Paill’s inquiry 
into the nature of faking or completing antique 
sculpture raises just the sort of issues that both 
archaeologists and art-historians must address 
if clarification of terms likecopy or fake is to be 
achieved. 

Painting has not been neglected and the arti- 
cles by Lucia Faedo, Roberto Guerrini, Maria 
Donato, and Mpriette de Vos examine themes 
as diverse as ekphrasis, paradigmatic litera- 
ture, and the reception of antique wall painting 
from the Middle Ages onwards. Mariette de 
Vos writes with the authority of a co-author of 
a major guidebook to Pompeii and is, together 
with Himmelmann, equally at home in 
archaeological and art-historical research; her 
lucid essay gives the general reader an invalu- 
able up-datingon the critical fortune of Roman 
wall painting nnd fountain design, gy contrast, 
Lucia Faedo fares less well with her Inquest pn 
the most famous of all lost paintings, 77ie 
Calumny ofApellis. She clearly experienced 
difficulty in finding something new to sriy nnd 
she hever transcends a minutely philological 

, approach. . . . ... l 

Both volumes of Memona dell antico prove 
a compact survey of new research in an Imptirn. 
' tant sector of archaeology and the history of 
ait | The vision offered is kaleidoscopic,, at 
. . times contentious, but perally iitfoifin'ativo 
; and' absorbing. . ■■ 
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Moscow Diary 

WALTER BENJAMIN 
Translated by Richard Sieburth 
Foreword by Gershom Scholem 
Edited by Gary Smith 

Walter Benjamin's diary dealing 
with his two-month stay in Moscow 
from December 1926 to the end of 
January 1927 is an important work 
on several levels. As well as 
providing an account of his love 
affair with Asja Lads, the book is the 
story of a failed romance witli the 
Russian Revolution, for Benjamin 
journeyed to Russia to arrive at a 
decision about joining the 
Communist Party. On yet another 
level, the diary offers an evocative 
eyewitness portrait of Moscow which 
will be of tremendous interest to 
students of this fascinating period in 
Russian history. 

£21.25 Cloth 160pp 0-674-58743-X 
£7.50 Paper 0-674-58744-8 


The Invention of Athens 

NICOLE LORAUX 
Translated by Alan Sheridan 

Athens alone among the city-states 
of ancient Greece had the practice of 
honouring those who had fallen in 
. battle with a burial ceremony 
centering on a funeral oration by a 
prominent citizen which celebrated 
the dead as embodiments of the 
spirit of the city. This book shows 
' how the funeral oration created an 
ideal of civic life which shaped the 
Athenians’ conception of themselves 
and hence the various views that 
history has taken of them - vievvs 
that have in turn affected political 
ideas in the modern world. 

£29.75 Cloth 512pp 0-674-46362-5 


Wallace Stevens 

Words Chosen Out of Desire 
HELEN VENDLER • 

'[This book] tells the reader a good 
deal more about Wallace Stevens as 
a poet than many a weighty veil, ume. 

. . . The shining merit of these 
lectures is their capacity to elucidate 
single poems,;. . so that they stand 
alone as comprehensible entities.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 
£3.50 Paper 96pp 0-674-94575-1 
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Christopher Hitchens 

At long last, there has been a serious blow 
struck at the grotesque American literary prize 
racket. And, for once, there is no suspicion 
that the attack is motivated by a “sour grapes" 
mentality. 

Peter Taylor’s reputation as a novelist does 
not rest on prizes and awards. Not very many 
people noticed that lie began to criticize the 
prize Industiy when he won the PEN Faulkner 
award for fiction last spring. But that recogni- 
tion, and other comparable ones, lent weight 
and dignity to the very strong telegram which 
be sent to the judges of the American Book 
Awards two weeks ago. Declaring the awards 
“a disservice to the arts'’, he added: 

I wish to have my name in no way associated with the 
American Book Awards. I consider the naming of 
three candidates in advance for publicity's sake an 
invidious practice. Artists nnd their work cannot be a 
matter for competition. A work of art is only as good 
as it is individual and iu the artist’s individual view is 
reflected. 

If it wusn ’t for the fact that Taylor lins garnered 
so many palms in his time, there might have 
been the suspicion that lie objected to being 
shortlisted for his most recent hook A Sum- 
mons to Memphis alongside Norman Kush’s 
Whites ami 0. L. Doctorow’s World's Fair. 
Taylor made a sardonic comment tin this very 
point, telling one interviewer that he was pret- 
ty sure he wouldn't win nnd would get a runner- 
up cheque. *T can’t afford to be heroic for 
$ 10 , 000 ," he said, “but I can for $ 1 , 000 ." 

Anne Tyler, one of this year's judges, gener- 
ously commented: “Good for him. He’s right 
about the way the ceremony Is designed - the 
spectacle of the loser. En that way the ABA is 
worse than some of (he other awards, but they 
all have the futnl flow; that one book is better 
than any other. Life just doesn't work that 
way.” Gail Goodwin, who headed the fiction 
jury, acknowledged that M we look three win- 
ners and transformed them into a winner and 


two losers”. There was a widespread sense, in 
the Starlight Room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
where the awards were announced, that the 
whole business is getting too much like the 
Oscars. And although the book trade says that 
t he process is good for sales and promotion, it’s 
also dear that (here is a limit to the national 
tolerance for hype. More striking than anyone 
aspect of this business is the pomposity and 
amour-propre of the cultural commissars. 
Christopher Lehman-Haupt, book critic for 
the New York Times , was ordered to withdraw 
as a member of the panel of fiction judges 
because his newspaper felt that "Times staffers 
cannot afford to extend their already imperial 
power over cultural and other affairs.” Memo 
to the Times editors - wc’II be the judge of that. 

* * * 

Following the lead of the Library of Congress 
in appointing a poet laureate, New York state 
has decided to have un author. The title of 
"state author" is somehow unattractive, but it 
is sweetened by an accompanying Edith Whar- 
ton Citation of Merit and tin emolument of 
$ 10,000. The first occupant of the post is to be 
Grace Palcy, who will hold it for two years and 
give readings from her work as well as lectures. 
There is hype in this tendency too, and some 
prospect of state and regional boosterism as 
others follow suit. But Robert Penn Warren as 
laureate and Grace Paley as state author make 
an encouraging start. 

★ ★ ★ 

You will either care, or care not, for this item, 
smoking. Every day brings news of a fresh 
restriction on smokers, who are now banned 
from most Federal properties, military bases 
and cinemas. The “thank you for not” logo, 
But there is, at long last, a successful magazine 
devoted to the pleasures and advantages of 
with its maddeningly “previous” implication 
(so disliked by John Self in Money , who carried 


Sales of books and manuscripts 


B. R. Woudhuyse n 

On Thursday, December 18, Bloomsbury 
Book Auctions have a general, mixed sale, 
which is strong in academic books and journals 
relating to (he history of music and literature. 
The autograph full score of five pages' by 
Hindemith of an intermezzo for his ballet 
Nobliissima Visione, 1938, is estimated at 
£400-£6QQ. The most remarkable item in the 
sale is the manuscript journal kept by Captain 
Lewis Edward Nolan, of the 15th Hussars, in 
the Crimea Etom September 5 until October 
12, 1834. ft begins with the Battle of Alma and 
follows the first, five weeks of the campaign 
until it breaks off just before Nolan was chosen 
by Lord Raglan to cany the order to, Lord 
Lucan which resulted in the Charge of the 
light Brigade; In which Nolan was himself kil- 
led. This journal, which appears to be well : 
written and full of vivid detail, has an unpub- 
lished estimate of £10,000-^13,000,' From a 
slightly later peripd, but no doubt eqtially full 
of evocative contemporary detail;, th^to is a 
..short run of'tbe Veify popular Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper , published at New York 
between 1861 and 1865, which is expected to go 
for as much as £J,$ 0 Q. : 

■ Sotheby’s autumn English Literature tmd 
History stile on December 1$ contains some 
Outstanding Items. Chief among these, hard on 
the heels of the: discovery of. the “Webster” 
manuscript earlier this .year, 1 $ a volume with 
contemporary ; manuscript extracts from 
Shakespeare's / Henry /V.Thesc are inn 
volume with soitto Latin 1 rriciaphysical and 
theological notes, which appear to be con- 
nected with the mathematician Thohias Har- 
riot; who was patronized by both Walter 
Ralegh and Henry Percy, Enri of Northumber- 
land ("The Wizard Earl”), and to. derive from : 
lectures given at Paris in 1594. ft is Very rate for 
quotations from Shakespeare’s plays to t u rn up 
in commonplace books and these ones have 
been written In the correct sequent of acts and 
scenes, amounting in all to about fifty-eight 
lines. They are mainly concerned with political 
matters, but induifts some striking images arid 


on not not smoking) is to be found on all sides, 
ft can be seen even on the exteriors of some 
outstandingly stuffy buildings. Those who are 
short on wind and long on tolerance should fly 
to Philip Morris, a publication which has 
already grown weary of jokes about puff 
pieces. With a circulation of five million, prob- 
ably padded somewhat by a free mailing list, 
Philip Morris tries to keep the spirit of Marl- 
boro country alive. Leading advocates include 
Fran Leibowitz, who is famous for not knowing 
any better. Key articles have included lyrical 
stuff on Jamestown, Virginia, and the generally 
nicotine-sodden origins of the English settle- 
ment of North America. Features on cigarette 
case collecting make a pitch to the more re- 
fined. Taking the war into the enemy’s camp, 
Philip Morris is about to endow a literary 
award for the best defence of the right of tobac- 
co companies to advertise on television. The 
award is grandly couched in the framework of 
the First Amendment protecting freedom of 
expression. 


Late last month, the Library of Congress be- 
came the possessor of a facsimile of the Domes- 
day Book. This record of death and taxes, 
presented on its 900th anniversary and now on 
view, was produced by the Public Record 
Office in London and handed over to Daniel 
Boorstin, Librarian of Congress, by the new 
British Ambassador Sir Anthony Acland. 
The gift is augmented by a new translation, an 
index and a reconstructed map of eleventh- 
century England. It is also accompanied by a 
computerized version of the tome, produced 
by a mixed media team of medievalists and 
scientists at the University of California at 
Santa Barbara. An article in the Smithsonian 
magazine breathes exactly the appropriate 
mood of angiophilia in speaking of "a lost world 
- a world full of knights, villeins, cottars and 
sokemen, where rents were paid in sticks of 
eels and craters of honey by tenants called 


metaphors noted down for their own sake. Hie 
text the lines offer is different ia parts from that 
of any of the other known witnesses to the play, 
and it is possible that some of its variants are 
not the result of scribal corruption: exactly who 
was responsible and under what circumstances 
for thpse variants must remain at the moment a 
matter for speculation. Farther work on the 
provenance of the volume and the authorship 
of the Latin notes might shed some light on the 
status of this new text. Sotheby's estimate that 
this reknarkable but rather tantalizing discov- 
ery will sell for £12D.0QO-£150,0O0. It may well 
go for considerably more. 

The other outstanding Elizabethan item in 
the sale is a collection of nine volumes given by 
Sir Gilbert Dethick, Garter King of Arms, to 
Queen Elizabeth I as New Year’s gifts between 
1568 and 1580. The volumes contain just, under 
300 richly painted coate of amis, mostly of 
Knights of the Garter, and are bound In 'crim-. 
son velvet, with Charles I’s crowned cypher 
added at some stage. They remained in the 
Royal Library until the time of the Common- 
wealth, when they were sold and passed even- 
tually to the Keppel family at E|den Hall in 
Suffolk and from there to tlieyUbenriarle fam- 
ily at Qufoenham Hall, Norfolk. Theirim pecc- 
able provenance no doubt contributes to their 
pre-sale estimates of £80,000-£90 p 000. Two 
other published Elizabethan manuscripts afe 
very attractive: the educational yritcr Richard 
Mplcas ter’s autogrhph letter 16 the great Dutch 
geographer Ab/aham Ortelhu,: enclosing * 
copy of the Latin Verses which later appeared, 
In the Positiqns is expected to gp for at least' 
£1,600, while; one of Opty two known; letters 
from the Hart, of Essex tp his, sister Penelope 
. Rich, Sidney's Stella, is estimated at £LOOO** 
£1,200. .j- 

; Among the other eariierijemsflte^n unpub^ 
tlshed and unrecorded hutograph political 
news letter of August 24, Trig) OS, frotri. Abra- 
ham Cowley’ then, in etf lfe,d|’Piiw to ap da- 
named peer (possibly John. Lprd Colepoper), 
vriiich is estimated at £2,500-^,000. a ad twp 
striking and rare letters from John Clelarid, the 
author of Fanny Hill, to his mother's lawyer, 
bitterly denouncing his mother' for her crufel 


treatment of his family (“In short I am dying of i l,n 

every death at once”): both are estimated at 
£400-£500 each; and finally a good letter, but 
published, from Pope to the Countess of l 
Orrery, October 14, 1742, about a pair of first 
guinea fowl in which he remarks of his great Yea 
dane “I shd be glad to share with Bounce in a that 
few chicken . . . but Dogs & Birds have the ZZ 
better of iqe, they can travell where I can’t”. 

, The sale's greatest sustained strength comes ■ 2 “J 
with nineteenth-century literary manuscripts wail 
and letters: it is not always clear in some cases tN* 

whether these have been published before or “ ui 
not. Hiere are good and important runs of 3 r 
material from Aubrey Beardsley (with some a 
unrecorded drawings), : Carlyle, Dickens, 

George Eliot, Mrs Gaskell (including some 
unpublished and very eprly letters), Shelley ^ 
(the copy of Senega’s works, Antwerp ' 1615, 
which paire Claimant gave him in 1815 and 1 
two unrecorded autograph fair copies of ^The 
Sunset” arid “Song On a faded Violet": both 
estimated at £ 8 , 0 ) 0 ^ 10 , 000 ) and Oscar Wilde 
(two unpublished letters). From this century 
. come a collectipn of the Hogarth Press pubUca- . 

tions, including the rarest of the books issued ' 

by the Pres, Cedi Woolf s Poems [1918] (esti- 
nwKn.0W-il.5W), as well as a first edition, ! . "• 

. of the Press’^ first publication Two Stories by ’ B 
: ^? onard Woolf, 1917, signed by 2 

.•VfrglniB Woolf (estimate £3 ,OOOhM,MO) . : Thi 

■ T 7 ? Wstor j? part of the sale is dominated by a . 
sencs of impo^acit BrChives of letters and : ! . 
documents, ranging from the papers of Alex- 
under Dufy, a'comman^er iq the Foot Guards ‘ ■ 

; cluing the geyipn Veals', Wgri to jupt uiider 200 . 

lexers from the ; Foreign s Seprotajy^ Edward ' : 
Grey to John Morley between 1905 and 1910 ; 

Mllmato £l ! 501W2 1 000) i ;Maiy of the* 

WJ® anamefriprandaTQlateto India arid the f 

tWrtM iMIMAvtatai I _ a 1 ! . , 4 al ' ' ■ , 1 


Ralph the Haunted and Olwyn the Rat" Tw 
is precisely how British Airways advertisaS 
allure of the old country on billboards in 2. 
town Manhattan. 


I think our school does not need a labotorv n* 
because some time people have to go and thev bJm 
let you and then when your doing your work S 
the teachers happen to get up and mosy on oultotJ 
restroom to go to the bathroom just after sheer k 
told you your not aloud to go to the restroom, 

According to the Department of Education 
this week, this is a typical sample of the writiw 
standard at the eighth grade (ie thirteen to 
fourteen-year-olds) in American schools. It 
seems that the literacy crisis, which has recent- 
ly been the subject of innumerable books and 
television specials, is far, far Worse than any. 
body suspected. This rising generation, 
according to the report, is incapable of writing 
analytically or persuasively or of telling a story. 
Furthermore, the rate of performance and 
ability actually declines as students move from 
the fourth to the eleventh grade. This must 
quite simply mean that teachers are “passing" 
students who cannot in any serious sense read 
or write. Since many local studies show that 
teachers cannot pass the literacy test either, 
this may not be all that surprising. Comment- 
ing on the report, the leader of the largest 
teachers’ union said, “Let me assure you that 
no teacher can grade, with attention to mow 
than mechanics, papers written by 150 students 
on any ongoing basis.” Why does this make 
one think that the problem might be more than 
the size of the classes? 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 307 

Readers arc invited to Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us lie 
answers so that they reach this office not later thaa 
January 2. A prize of £20 is offered for the 
correct set of answers opened pn that date) or fa&j 
that the most nearly correct - in which cade inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author Author 307" oo the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, Iff 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, StJohas 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and rerio 
will appear on January 7. 

1 What about the New Year, then - January the 
first7 That seemed a good Idea - starting the l™* 
Year - 1939. The New Year - the turn of the 
that meant spring before long. Then it wouM « 
warmer. Maidenhead would be wanner. Hedw" 
want to have to go to Maidenhead in the cold. 

i 

2 “If only I could get down to Sidcupl J*ye be« 
waiting for the weather to break. He’s got my pa{* rt j 
this man I left them with, it's got It all down there, 
could prove everything.” 

3 Des. Baslngstokcl 

Mar. Basingstoke it isl 

Competition No 303 
Winner; J. McGaskarth 
Answers: ■ 

"1 '• 

ha 
chat 
chat • 

chatshahehat 
chachacha hachacha 
. , • shahehatshah ' ; 

: . • shah . 

shah 

. Edwin Morgan "French Persian Cats HavtagA 
’ Ball". • 


Thus the Janky hehch’ 

• ■ '! man 

*'• who 1 

; • In . the first place 

.> -M 


d the MW* 
® affair 


s himself 


'Christine Brookq-Rose, ' Thru. 


U&partofthe-galeteaho-'-: 5 . 

1 ' . Gandbtto hls.frierid Herman . , - • . i whole' ; • . " . 

^ h'lk-fojilt^rv-.-'. ' ! ^ - r : ! -. ' • 

'.These ‘V •'•‘.•and. . . 
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Letters 

Translation Determined' J 

a, Reviewing my book Translation Deter- to 
(November 28), Roy Harris seizes on a Li 
make near the beginning which, he be 
Es entitles him to dismiss not only the rest in 
Kook but the whole philosophical debate “r 
L t Quine’s indeterminacy thesis. In his ac 
Sh ll*o totifity of that debate is “im- d, 
lately obvious to anyone but a professional m 

oWteopher''. (He is a professor of linguistics. 
Cotent of fruitful interaction between fr 
Engnistidans and philosophers shows that such tj 
prejudice is idiosyncratic.) b ’ 

But these theoretical puzzles cannot always tr 

be w easily swatted aside. To some people the ci 

fatilily of the debate about the motion of the si 

earth was “immediately obvious". Professor if 
^nis is wrong to assume that his objection to ir 

Qaine's notion of a translation manual under- \ 
«ts the whole debate. Quine himself some- S 
times puts his thesis in terms of bilingual & 
moslators. Their respective renderings in one r 
language of a sentence of the other might be so r 

different, he maintains, that at least one of h 
[hem would count their rival translations as not f 

it all equivalent; yet nothing could show that t 
dtberwas mistaken. In my book T have tried to f 

explain how this thesis is by no means trivial, \ 
ud in the end false. Roy Harris leaves these s 
dams untouched. 

i 

ROBERT KIRK. y 

S7 Wei thorp e, Southwell, Nottinghamshire. ? 

Sir, -The review by Roy Harris (November i 
28) of Robert Kirk’s book, Translation Deter- 
mined, begins: “The number of thinkers . . . 
sbo have managed to say anything fun- 
damental or new about translation is very 
few 

In my opinion, this is not correct English. I 
would say n few thinkers" but “fl small number 
tf ihinkers". The question has a practical 
aiportance for me, as I have recommended the 
uddes in The Tbnes Literary Supplement to 
ay students in Hamburg as models of good 
English,, 

GREELEY STAHL. j , 

Am Kllngenberg 12, Hamburg, German Federal 
Republic. . 

'A Life in Movies' 

Sir, -I share Alexander Walker’s enthusiasm 
for Michael Powell’s autobiography, A Life in 
Movies (October 31), and am therefore puz- 
why he thinks it is “bound to upset 
sademic critics" - among whom apparently I 
■o to be numbered on the strength of my 
went study of Powell and Pressbutger, 
Arrows of Desire. This misconception seems to 
Mtiw from Walker’s delight that Powell’s 
contains “not one line of theory"; 
although why he should find this significant in 
*h?t is after all an autobiography escapes me. 

At any rate, it appears to disprove my claim in 
; i Arrows', of Desire that an important reason 
the controversy that accompanied The 
Archers’ progress through the 1940s was their 
^regard for conventional realism and narra- 
•ive plausibility, 

■ But can Walker, seriously believe that The 
Wand Death of Colonel Blltnp, A Canter 
Tale, A Matter of Life and Death arid 
™<tck Nqrcissus 1 spiring “directly out of a 
, rc ^sl, narrative tradition", when compared 

INFORMATION, PLEASE— 

Ag'iej Smedley : (1892-1950): correspondence 

*j^fiffct-harid accounts; or other manuscripts 

"to* her; for, a biography. ’ 

‘ = feWtaop.' : *• j •: ;• ' ; 

; ^M^foStreef NE, Mitmeapoiis.Mmnesota 

;ki*nd Tinker (1863-i9»), literary 
anyrecoUections, biographical infonha- 
■ ' Photographs arid whereabouts of rela- 

“WSr; li ' ; . -r : .. : , . ■ •- ; : 

; Petty v 5treeti Undpn !WClX 9QR. '- 

['• ififycfe;; apy letter^, ripnuscripis, 

I .^^^aviphotopapha or other informa- 
• ^hthbrl^eti trlogriaphy, commis- 

|, L® b Io6B P b 


General Books 


Forms of Address 

Sir, - Brigid Brophy (November 14) scolds the 
American editor of a Jane Austen handhmik 
for perpetrating the “howler” “Lady Maria 
Bertram” and recommends the study of Titles 
and Forms of Address. 

Your reviewer of John Mortimer's Paradise 
Postponed in the same issue (Commentary), 
who refers to the former Miss Grace Oliver, 
now married to Sir Nicholas Fanner, as “Lady 
Grace Fanner", could profit from a perusal of 
the same work. 

DONALD GREENE. I 

Department of English. University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. California 9M1IW. 

The Empress of Ireland 

Sir, - May l join the no doubt long list of 
correspondents front here and elsewhere to 
point out the error in E. S. Turner’s review of 
The Titanic: The full story of a tragedy by 
Michael Davie (October 10)? 

The Empress of Ireland was not sunk iu the 
fog “off Newfoundland" but in the St Lawr- 
ence River, near Rimnuski, Quebec. 

DONALD CANT. 

15882 Mcboth Road, Surrey, British Columbia, 
Canada. 


with their contemporaries among British war- realists" that is invoked in the heading of 
lime and post-war films? Or is he so concerned Walker's review, 
to banish the dreaded spectre of “theory” (like ian CHRISTIE. 

Lindsay Anderson in his TLS review of my 34 Endymlon Road, London N4. 
book [May 16], which quaintly conscripts me- 

into a “New Criticism" that has no truck with FOCTIIS of AddlCSS 
“meaning") that he cannot bring himself to 

admitThe Archers’ exuberant useof fantasy to Sir, - Brigid Brophy (November 14) scolds the 
drive home their unfashionable concern with American editor of a Jane Austen handbook 

moral and aesthetic values? f° r perpetrating the “howler" “Lady Maria 

Walker can scarcely be unaware of Powell’s Bertram" and recommends the study of tides 
frequent attacks in published interviews on the and Foma of Address. 
tyranny of realism in British cinema and of Your reviewer of John Mortimer s Paradise 
both his and Pressburger’s passionate commit- Postponed in the same issue (Commentary), 
menf to exploiting the “magjc" inherent in w h° refers to the former Miss Grace Gl'ver, 
cinema. This is not to deny the importance of a now married to Sir Nicholas Fanner, as La y 
strategic illusion of realism at crucial moments Grace Fanner", could profit from n perus.i o 
in their films: in his autobiography Powell the stime work - 
instances the distaste of British critics For DONALD GREENE. 

Vicky’s blood-smeared death in 7 he Red Department of English. University of Southern 
Shoes, observing that “the whole point of the California, Los Angeles. California 9WHW. 
scene was the conflict between romance and . - , 

realism". But if there is any single theme The EmpreSS OI Ireland 
running through Powell’s memoir it is surely . . . . . „ ... f 

hi, lifelong ambition to restore the integral Sir, - May I join the no doubt long hat of 
fantasy thru he first discovered in silent cinema co^espondenls from here “"d ^wh re re 
by working towards the completely “composed pomt out the error In E. S. Turner s revie w of 
film", in which “music, emotion, image and Tk .n* b V 

voices ail [blend] together into a new and ± „ ot 5Unt „ 

splendid whole . nprhBni5 nred ict fog “off Newfoundland” but in the St Lnwr- 

- *ver, near Rimnnski, Quebec. 

belated recognition 'of The Archers’ achieve- DO NALD CANT. 

ment, they could only be validated by being 15882 Mcboth Road, Surrey, British Columbia, 
received into the company of “red-blooded Canada. 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Perry Anderson is the author of in die Tracks of Historical Materialism, 1983. 

Chris Baldlck is the author of The Social Mission of Criticism 1848-1932, 1983. 

ChrlstinaBewIey is the author of T/ioflK»Af«fro/Hiwftfs/iiW, 1981 . .... 

David Bradshaw is aleclurerin English at Queen Mary College, London. He Is wntingabiogrnphy of Aldou, 

JidmDMtbridge is co-author of the New Grove Wagatr, 1984. His IVagner Werkverttkhm has recently been 
ItaDo^^scoHeclton of poems, The Interrupted Dream: Poena 1971-1984, waspublished in 1985. 

p N Fur bank's books include E. M. Forster: A life, 1977 and 1978. 

RhUunooGoldthorpe la a Fellow of St Anne's College , Oxford. She is the author otSam: Literature and 
ChrirtiphwHaWtree'a anthology of the magazine NlghlMl Day was published last year. 
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E^rrf^fc/a-ael. which wna pubimhee. 

I ^ aulhor of Gladstone, a Wograpfe^lhe firat volume of which was published in 1982. 

d hi theTLSof November21. 


, R Arkerley : personal and professional 
:^entioi8cra^r unpublished lettera a^d any 
Sher material; for an authorized biopaphy. 

Road, Londou.wil 1QR 

Coro Howonh-. any Information about the 
3 vrt f Sir Donald Martin Stewart (1824- 
Sfe baronet, field-mnrshal and gov- 
ernorof Cheisea Hospital; for a biography. 

Jacksonville, Florida 

,32210.. USA. ‘ , ; 

; MvfeniLoekd Ellis, wrifer and HjMv.. 
"TJ.- collected Poems was brought out by 
Falterifa .l946: any unpublished material or 



The Young 
Freud 

BILLAZANUSO 

This compelling study of the young 
Fxeud frames his genius In the 
distinctive milieu ol late-nineteentn 
century Vienna, and expertly 
portrays Fraud's intellectual 
adventure, the mechanisms of his 
scientific discoveries, his character 
and personal development, and his 
relationship and rupture with the 
culture of his time. „ . 

208 pages, E12.9& (0 631 13749 1) 


Trotsky 

DAVID KING 

Illustrated with over 400 

6 holographs, Trotsky traces the 
fe and death of one of this 
century's most controversial 
political figures. The fruit of twenty 
years' meticulous research, the 
book reconstructs a life story which 
has been distorted, falsified and 
suppressed more ruthlessly than 
any other in history. 

336 pages. £19.50 (0 63 1 14689 X) 


* ** 


Mary Shelley : any letters or other pertinent 
material; for Ihe third and final volume ol The 
Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley (Johns 

Hopkins University Press). 

College* trf^ti^and Sciences, The American 
SnSy, ^OO Massachusetts. Avenue, 
Washington, DC 20016, USA. 

Lilian Baylis : information, personal recollec- 
tions nnd letters sought, particularly any news 
of her family; for a new biography. 

SSWw fctaNwnot 

House; Hampstead Road, London Nwl 7QX. \ 

Women During the Second World Wfflri ; pcr-, 
sonal reminiscences ;of , ^omen who did wjar 
viork: or. military service; for a bqok 


Murine^ Dormans Park, Easi Giinitcad, Sussex 


Cultivated 
Fruits of 
Britain 

Their Origin and 
History 

F. A. ROACH 

'Monumental and impressive . . . 
likely to remain unrivalled for a 
long time to coma.' The Listener 
■Frederick Roach Is the doyen of 
British fruitgrowing and here is his 
masterly summary of that art.' 
Country Life ■ , 

360 pages, illustrated, paperback 
£7.95 (063115523 6) 

In the Company 
of Animals 

A Study of Human- 
Animal Relationships 
JAMES SERPELL 

‘You will find it bard to dispute the 
facts in this rousing end valuable 
book.' The Observer 

'A thought-provoking book— a 

g reat help in the clarification of this 
npoitant subject, . New Society 
224 pages, illustrated, £14.B& 





. 'i.-. 


(083114536 2) 


Basil ' ■' 
Blackwell 

lOB Ctwley Road. Oxford OX4 1JF ■ 
Suita 1603; 432 Park Avenue South, 

' New York NY 10016 
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COMMENTARY 

Convivial commissions 



Elizabeth Barry 

Edward Ardlzznnc 

Sally Hunter and Pat rick Seale , 

2 Mo tenmh Street, L.ondan SW 1 , until 
December 19 

“Thomns Hardy - Under the Greenwood 
Tree”, 1945, “Anthony Trollope (illustrations 
for the Radio Times)" , 19511s ; these two pen- 
and-ink sketches, nut of a hundred or so at 
Sally Hunter and Patrick Seale Fine Art. are 
bread-and-butter commissions which seem to 
contain the essential Ardizzone: careful com- 
position. solid muddling, cross-hatching and a 
certain conspiratorial charm. The artist, you 
feel, is fond of his sujcct, however mundane. 
This small, closely hung exhibition, which also 
contains works by Edward Ardizzone’s friends 
(including Bernard Meninsky, Anthony 
Gross, Edward Bawden and Quentin Bell) and 
by his family, is u reminder of a life’s work as a 
professional artist in an era of academic art 
training and illustrated hooks. Ardizzonc 
(1900-1979), the son of an Italian who became 
n nationalized Frenchman, began and ended 
hisenreer us an illustrator, expanding briefly as 
a war artist in North Africa, France and Italy 
from 1939 to 1945 and as the originator of some 
highly individual books for children. An ubi- 
quitous classical sturdiness, in the tradition of 
Cruikshank or Doyle rather than Rack ham or 
Cnldicolt, made him one of the best-known 
and loved illustrators of the 1950s and 60s. 

Ardizzone's public work is not much on 
show here. Instead of books we have a range of 
informal drawings, mainly in pen or pencil and 
many of them little more than shorthand 
sketches, which emphasize the artist’s convi- 
vial nature. Small commissions, invitations, 
Christmas cards, local scenes (“The Mews 
Pub", "Carol singers at Elgin Street"), even 


doodles, point up Ardizzone's facility and re- 
veal the domestic, rather humdrum side of his 
work. There arc many examples of his skill in 
using restricted space - borders and narrow 
bands arc crammed with figures - and he was 
clearly a muster of the small line drawings 
which used to be found at chapter headings. 
There is a display case containing copies of liis 
books Indian Diary l 952-53 and Diary of a 
War Artist, but there is nothing on the walls 
from India and (lie few war pictures seem only 
to show a predilection for the undramatic. The 
large colour lithograph "Shelter” (one of the 
few works in colour) and the two drawings 
“Soldiers Resting, Alanicin" and “Women 
Making Camouflage Nets", with their charac- 
teristically huddled figures, recall his corn- 
plnint, “a maddening war, only the dead and 
dying stay still for you to draw". One feels the 
Inck everywhere of words, particularly Ardiz- 
zonc’s words. 

Although it is pleasant to see (and to have 
the opportunity to buy) these small-scale 
samples by a popular artist, the show does not 
represent his entire range. Disappointingly, 
the exhibition docs not cover the children's 
books, Ardizzone's most successful work and 
the proper field for his genius with words and 
pictures and for his clmnn. At a time before 
illustrated books were superseded by picture 
books, when colour wns both less widespread 
and less vehement, Ardizzone created images 
and adventures of great originality. His work is 
always quietly humorous. Several finished 
drawings give an inkling of one reason for his 
success with children. The figures of the lady 
athletes in two watercolours of the Women's 
Gymnastics at the Mexico Olympics and the 
sclf-conscious poses in several studies of life 
classes arc agreeably absurd; on unserious note 
which is echoed elsewhere in the exhibition by 
Quentin Bell's wonky ceramics with their light- 
hearted decorations and ridiculous price-tags. 






La Revue de l 3 Art publige sous Pegide du Comite fransais d’histoire de 
Tart, par le CNRS et le Ministers de la Culture, a Paris, a 6te tongue en 
1968 en fonction des besoins des Sciences Humaines dans le domaine de 
l’activite artistique medievale et modeme. 

Elle comporte: etudes developpees, documents, chroniques d!actualite, 
compte-rendus bibliographiques et une rubrique d'in&lits et curiosiles. 

Direction t Andre Chastel Membre de I'insiiiuu Pierre Rosenberg. 

Psurmi lea numtros parus . 

Le n° 68 Quin 1985) de la Revue de PArt a-^tudie la transformation de 
l’hdt$l Sple en Mused Picasso. 

i • ■’ • 

Vlentde pamltre ; 

ta n* 74 (decembre 1986) pr&pnte le Musec d’Orsay et un ensemble 
d’apergus npuveaux sur Part du XEX c siecle: " 

' «pe la gard au Musec d’Oysay* 

Jardtns des dellces dans Part du X1X C siccle - Gratidvillc - Fromentm - 
R Vuillard et leS princes Bibesco - Un preraphaejice frangais : R Signal 
- Tombcaux d’arristci - Rodin rqvu - Restitution d’un Mola au Musie 
du Louvre, • • 


Editions du CN.RS, • 
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Fabrizlo Chiari's etching of" Venus and Mercury", after Poussin, from the exhibition reviewed below. 

Compositional conflicts 


Marc Jordan 

Nicolas Poussin: Venus and Mercury 
Dulwich Picture Gallery, until January 18 

Long considered to be a damaged copy of a lost 
work known through an etching and a magnifi- 
cent bistre drawing, this early, incompletely 
resolved but thematically prescient painting 
has always been overshadowed by the more 
famous canvases In the collection of Poussins at 
Dulwich. Hazlitt, for instance, who in his en- 
thusiastic praise for the Dulwich Poussins did 
not otherwise distinguish between originals 
and copies, failed to mention “Venus and Mer- 
cury” in his account of the gallery. Indeed it 
was not until in the 1940s when Anthony Blunt 
recognized a small, square canvas of music- 
making putti in the Louvre as the missing part 
of a composition probably cut up by a wily 
dealer in the later eighteenth century that the 
Dulwich picture was paid much attention; 

But, as the first of the Dulwich gallery’s 
promising “Paintings in their Contexts" exhibi- 
tions shows, “Venus and Mercury" amply re- 
wards attention with new insights into the 
artist's early work, while the chequered history 
of the canvas serves as a reminder of the 
terrible vulnerability of the individual work of 
art. With the grandest of its Poussins on tour in 
Japan, Dulwich has reunited the two parts of 
“Venus and Mercury" for the first time since 
the definitive Poussin show of 3960 in Paris. 
Fabriao Chiari’s etching of the picture, one of 
. ' the earliest prints made after (he artist’s work, 
and the beautiful drawing made by Poussin for 
Chian to work from, as well as an eighteenth- 
century copy painted before the canvas was 
mutilated, help to reconstruct the composi- 
tion. Something of (be picture’s original sonor- 
ous, Venetian colouring, so characteristic of 
. Poussin’s work of the later 1620s but largely 
lost in this darkened and worn canvas, is sug- 
gested by another work qf these first, difficult 
years in Rome, the "Nurture of Bacchus”, lent 
by the National Gallery; 

: If the subject of “Venus and Mercury”, an 
original variation on the traditional theme of 
the education of Cupid, hasn't the weight and 
rigour of the great Stoic and Christiaiihisfories 
Of Poussin’s maturity; its meaning, teased out ‘ 
by .Richard Verdi In' a iudd aqti informative 
patalague essay , nevertheless already seems to 
. indicate his characteristic commitment to the - . 
intellectual arid creative life, Venus and Mer- : 
qury* scaled nude in a wdoded tltianesque 
landscape vHth Venus’s dovb-drawn qar behind : 

. toem.doniinatolhelargerright-band 'Dulwlch 
fragment ;0f: the piciure. Vefdi identifies toe 
two putl! wiestljhg at theif feet as Eros, andiC 
Ante W. ^Uegorized In 1 the RenaisSancc intp , 1 
■ earthly and spirituaUove.As Verdi potot? out' . . 
“theU fightmg'jwses altode to to oflnted'dihi g 
; ' ; -;\ J v 1 T-A'A ‘"‘••'-i*- A./ •: 


claims within mankind itself between a desire 
for earthly pleasure and gratification and (he 
higher pursuit of beauty and the arts". The 
child proffering wreaths ready for the victor 
(Anteros has beaten his rival to the ground) 
and the harmonious music-making infant quar- 
tet who appear on the Louvre fragment seem 
intended to underline the Apollonian charac- 
ter of the painting's theme - the superiority of 
the intellectual and artistic pursuits over purely 
sensual pleasures. 

With the juxtaposition of the two pieces of 
the picture and the help of the catalogue (be 
elevated and distinctive character of the 
French painter's aspirations, even at this re- 
latively early stage in his slow development 
begin to be apparent; the shallow frieze-like 
structure of the painting must have appeared 
distinctive in Baroque Rome. Yet it may be 
that the element of conflict or ambivalence is 
more central to Poussin’s theme than Verdi 
will allow. Though Mercury's role as god of 
eloquence and educator of mankind is clear it is 
difficult to agree that this languid, nude Venus 
with her rose is “obviously" the celestial Venus 
of the Neoplatonists. Oblivious to Mercury’s 
gesture towards the symbols of the arts tum- 
bled at his feet, she seems to offer a tempting, 
earthly alternative to the life of significant toil; 
just as the goat-hoofed, myrtle-crowned young 
wrestler seems only temporarily bested by bis 
winged intellectual rival. Such an unresolved 
and never fully resolvable conflict between will 
and instinct, head and heart, soul and body is 
familiar enough from the poetic dialogues of 
the seventeenth century. . 

For this reason it seems a pity that, though 
the well-produced catalogue contains a useful 
essay by Katie Scott on later owners of "Venus 
and Mercury", which throws interesting light 
on Poussin’s critical reputation and speculates 
on the motives, probably commercial, of who- 
ever cut up what can never have been a, very 
homogeneous composition , none of the contm 
tutors speculates on who might have been the 
original owner ,of a painting with such an un*- 
usual subject. Vet We know that on bis arrival 
in Rome Poussin was introduced by the poet 
G. B. Marino into the cultivated circle sut* 
rounding the lawyer and Papal diplomat Cbsj 
sianb dal Pqzzo. Pozzo and his intelle#*** 
friends, though by no means rich, were for 
many years the painter’s most faithful 
sympathetic ■ patrons commissioning 
pointings ofclassical or devotional themes, 5? 
that Poussin was able largely to avoid treating 
the hectic; imagery of the ^Counter-Reform*' 
Hon altarpjece or the crude ipid flattering aW' 
gories. of antjtqfcratic decorations, ft la h* J®® 
thiS circle that tHe essentlally literary sbbjed' 
matter ; of . PpusSjn’s , ‘ Venus and 1 Mercury . . 
rould have ovaived. And it is to just this aw? 


that the ikntimenfapd refiqed allegorical : 
sentatiob’of thispainting woqld have appea|P“^ : 
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Asurfeit of ecstasy 


A menagerie of interesting ideas has gone into 
joint Stock’s new production, and there is 
jealv of good acting and choreographed 
Sment. So why does it not work better? I 
-uped that the trouble is a lack of form. The 
J™ individually intriguing fragments were 
Bner dismembered from a whole play and 
ileycannot be reconstituted into one. An idea 
RBotely based on Bacchae does not make an 
sKheiypal myth, especially when the fun- 
tanental spatial division of city and wild 
mountain In Euripides is given no palpability at 
the Royal Court. 

Imagine you are drinking tea with your 
fc&ou husband while an inner voice tells you 
to drown your baby in the bathwater"; “Im- 
gne that you are a Euromerchant in meat 
Rbo falls in love with a pig and who goes to the 
abattoir to lament it”. Like so many improvisa- 
txm-based efforts, the outcome is jerky and 
episodic, with mundane natter one moment 
sod frenzied shrieking the next, constantly 
risking the ciichds and bathos which threaten 
ie Method. At the same time, this company of 
swell is very good at it; all are swiftly and 
passionately “possessed” by their roles (and 
ibere are quite a lot of tines that are deliber- 
ttely funny as well). 

Instead of the conventional programme 
ike is a “Theatrescript” (72pp. Methuen. 
1150.0413 15460 2) with the text and produc- 
tion photographs as well as the usual cast bio- 
jnphies and so forth - much better value than 
unhealthy adverts. Here the authors, Caryl 
Churchill and David Lan, explain how they 
lave taken their subject, “possession", beyond 
mediums, gift of tongues etc, into the every- 
David Lan writes “We were Interested in 
■ . . possession by forces within as well as with- 
fcfc by fear, by anxiety, by habit. We chose to 
see possession as any form of behaviour that is 
W entirely under one’s own control". But 
tint, then, is excluded? The play is made up of 


seven studies of about a quarter of an hour 
each, and ail are, in fact, more or less violent 
and sensational. The most “ordinary” concern 
a suppressed transexual who is fascinated by 
the story of a hermaphrodite, Herculine Bar- 
bin (“who s/he?"), and a young black acupunc- 
turist with DTs. They are all better endowed 
with circumstantial quirks of this kind than 
with psychological conviction: seven charac- 
ters in search of a fuller identity. 

The Bacchae impinges as no more than scat- 
tered allusions until the closing scenes. The 
four women, watched by the (duplicated) 
Dionysus, tear the transexual Pentheus (who is 
called - inevitably - Derick) to pieces. Almost 
immediately they become “unpossessed”, and 
all but one turn away from the slaughter to 
stink home. Why is there no improvisation on 
“Imagine you have just come to your senses to 
find that you have torn a fellow human being 
into fragments with your bare hands"? In any 
case, one woman is not “exorcized" by the 
experience: Doreen, an overheated and angry 
secretary, the Agave figure, refuses to go 
home, with the words: ‘There’s nothing for me 
there. There never was. I’m staying here.” At 
this point the Theatrescript stage-direction 
reads “The WOMEN turn back and stay ", 
though I must confess that in performance this 
did not make a memorable impression. 

Yet for the authors this is evidently the key 
moment. Caryl Churchill writes “At the end of 
The Bacchae, Agave gives up following Diony- 
sus, but in this play she and the women stay on 
the mountain, accepting that they can’t go back 
to their previous lives and welcoming further 
change"; and David Un, more pugnaciously, 
“At the end of The Bacchae, Agave, having 
killed her son in a surfeit of ecstasy, comes 
back down the mountain to the city. For our 
Agave this is a moment not to abandon herself 
to the bureaucratic powers of the state, but to 
fight to take back control." But in Euripides 
Bacchae Agave does not return to her city: she 
departs into stateless exile. She cannot return 
to society with her pollution; toe wUl continue 
in the wild, the outside, but nowhere near the 
hateful mountain of Dionysus. Violence, Euri- 
pides seems to say, pace David Lan, cannot 
became politically constructive. 


On with the glitz 


John Deathridge 

GEORGES BIZET 

Carmen 

Coliseum 


hn absence of strife 

^rowing influence of socialism with force. Tne 

Daviri RrarkViaw Diggers are bonded by the Whitmanesque 

L >aviq Bradshaw principle of “mateship", an expression of the 

nematically. Kangaroo is not the most f n When Jack Calcott , 

^t&ble novel. “Chapter follows chapter and lat ® e ^ y ° vc md a mac ho saloon-bar 

doing", Lawrence confesses towards aholder rf^ hether Somers loves him . 
e end of it, adding with a jaunty unconcern br . q Wm for not lov i ng Kan- 

m of his work In the early 1920s, “if you and when . esperate iy pleaded for the 

W like the novel, don’t read it.” Evan t0 take the 

•“s’s screenplay, on the other band, which Engli . s^^iy problematic are 
** with Richard and Harriet Srimers bring 

a^dtmtof Cornwall and England during wmodlUy erupt into the 

* Fifst .World War (an episode which occu- to e scene in which the pros and 

^ 4 superfluous, retrospective -nightmare” * K * n ' 

*Pt®f in the novel) reveals a more respon- cons of spunk we S 
We attitude. Yet. this adaptatiori of Kangaroo ga^ ^ ^ Qf strife in lhe 

■almost as unsatisfactory afc the novel because _ riotous clash between the 

j BunrtaU’g direction fails to pump up the in which twenty peo- 

WHM tension which Lawrence eschews, and Digg ■. ( . are f our fatalities m the 

too much on the glories of the Australian P le k a denouement, be- 

Footage of the supposedly co^i^P' not been prepared for tt. 

J® Somers flinging himself ipto the ocean with ““f ** = t L battle appears to take place, 

If* -mSS. dp of a Bondi lifeguard; Sydney, but at a sanitized 

faring from the swirling Spume and mak- J completely cleared of people. In the 

^^vetohlB wife .bn the sand is a gratuitous l ^ a “^ ti on screened at theend of the 

"%«»; in a .film which pants m vain for same wa^MP i t>. H. Law- 

^P*ato;and causative tumult. Nor is it only in film, 8 “ 1930t ls neither W>. 

^tit^ thatCfolin Frlels’s Somepi con- : film will pteare neith- 

nS Lawrence’s originaL The truculent ran l( . ht-adventur ers" whom Lawrence 


fo^arbo 

-uaon.Haymarket 


.mui Lawrence s original, rue huuuiou. 
toe novel l^ rehlac^ here by a polite, 
^tiil char4(iter,; the butt of his wife’s wit, 
^^hds .a gqod deei of toe time agog with 
Ftodoh ht what he.heftrs. ; • : , • 

liSnitinWib' A«u\nmnhllQ KrTI- 


w^rs is tbQi beefy, toe dponymous Kan- ; AnthDn „ B urgess’s translation of the titoetto 
^Sfbbld notibdk but of place In A Nescafe A to J ; * H> Melllac and L, Haldyy has 
Wen^.’l^totoy.toibter and qharisma- published (81pp- CeijUuy 

he ft toerely.it nasty winb-bag. Kahgaroo Is paperback £3:95. 0 09 16871.1 >0* 

^destine para- . {^^ duc £n, Burgess outlines some of 
-f- ^orodlc problems involved. • 

^;4§noijracy , poised to confront the the prosoomp^. 


Sporting a sexy picture of Sally Burgess, the ver 
English National Opera’s new Carmen, the moi 
front page of the Daily Mail quoted her as ism 
saying “Carmen does what she likes and there- its : 
fore I can play her as I like." As if to reinforce stm 
the point, page three displayed pictures of an clai 
aggressive Edwina Currie practising diligently sea 
at the Marylebone Rifle and Pistol Shooting less 
Club “to prove the truth of the saying that the pse 
female is deadlier than the male”. Ar 

It Is hardly news that Carmen is "about" the me 
anarchy of passion and sex wars; yet David fat 
Pountney’s “new interpretation of one of the 1 
world’s most widely known and well loved mi 
operas" (ENO programme) says just that, with co 
the sole difference that the cliches are frozen tin 
into an unyielding array of dated symbols and cq 
dead metaphors. Carmen is a demotic lynx Ih 
prowling among the detritus of laissez-faire wi 
capitalism - a boring nightmare of dclupidatcd sp 
automobiles, aggressive cigarette ads- and T1 
dazed soldiers in shabby fatigues. The war with m 
Don Jos6 ends on the bonnet of a Lincoln E 
Continental not far from the razzmatazz of a is 
glitzy showbiz bonanza. The sacrificial altar is B 
just another useful gadget, of course, suitably b; 
’ padded to stop it lurching up and down as Jose tf 
plunges his dagger into Carmen. Even the el 
yellow uniforms of the Spanish dragoons in the A 
original (“Va-t'en done, canari". Carmen oi 
snaps, when Jose refuses to have sex with her) S 
are reduced to dirty yellow berets, so that all k 
Don Josfi has to do with his symbol of cownr- J 
dice is to tuck it under his shoulder lapel when ■ 
the going gets tough. 

At first, this Carmen feels like a bad joke s 
gone haywire (an awful pun on Car-Men I 
perhaps?) or at least a weak parody of East J 
German Sozialkritik. By the end, it is depress- < 
ingly earnest - an impression underscored by < 

Formula feelings 

Da vid Nokes __ 

NIGEL WILLIAMS 
Breaking Up 

BBC1 

“Are they drunk?" askB Mailer's school-chum 
| Jackson as they observe, from the far side of a 
trim suburban avenue. Mailer’s father s gqlf- 
dubs sailing from a window on to the front 
I lawn, and Mailer’s parents hurting insults at 

i each otheracrosstheleafy drive. Onecansym- 

- ‘ pathize with toe question, but in fact this 
: embarrassing spectacle is the result not of 

s drunkenness but of the hyperactivity winch 
e substitutes for imagfoatfonm a “rto n “ndo 
b television drama. Breaking Up, Nigel Wd 
e tiams’s latest four-part television play, belongs . 
d to the increasingly frequent class of mn 
i- whose form seems designed to fulfil the re- 
quirements of scheduling rather than _of drama 

: ssssasssfi: 

, late camera and bespoke issue of s ° a P‘?P e l“; 

| e Sometimes the serial form aJlows for the de- 
a- velopment of character or the complexity of 
; narrative. But often the opportunity to fill four 

' hours rather than two is an Invitation t. com- 

■d olacency rather* than concentration. 

w P In Breads Up the pace is foisure y to the 
ie point of laziness. Nearly ten minutes of the first 

episode were taken up with the dressrtheasal 
•r- for a school production of Hamlet. The func- 
h- don of these scenes, which featured the young 
ce Mailer in a becomingly androgynous role as 
or Ophelia with cupid’s bow lips and o ffend of 
at- flowers, was to supply some Oedipal colouring 

to the relationships of fotoer, mpther and son. 
_ Yet though beautifutiy shot, they were pro- 
tto tracted until they lost all finesse and^became 
has . like a series 6f di.II culforal blotto the head 


the programme booklet's wise words about 
macho men and the Carmen “enigma”, not to 
mention the male hand on its cover stubbing 
out a cigarette into the midriff of a nude 
woman embalmed in a glass ash tray. 

Yet the difficulty with (at least for a 

producer bent on a “new interpretation”) is its 
very lack of enigma. There is hardly an opera 
more resistant to ambiguity and fake symbol- 
ism. There are no utopias. The music, despite 
its sensuousness, is direct, immediately under- 
standable and, as Nietzsche noticed, never 
claims to mean more than it says. Feelings are 
scarcely in doubt. Nor are character flaws ever 
less than sharply defined - not even in the 
pseudo-heroic bull-fighter Eseamillo (David 
Arnold) who, according to Bizet's score, is 
meant to deliver his famous song rude and avec 
fatulti. 

Bizet once said that most composers, no 
matter how talented, “lack the one thing that 
could make present-day audiences understand 
them - melody", adding that many wrongly 
equate “melody" with “idea" - an antithesis 
that looks surprisingly, for a Frenchman any- 
way, like that famous Germanic opposition of 
spontaneous power and cerebral reflection. 
There arc few "melodies" in Pountney's Car- 
men , though plenty of them well up from the 
ENO pit. Indeed, the real battle of the evening 
is not Carmen's with Jos4, but the sound of 
Bizet’s resilient score (excellently conducted 
by Mark Elder who manages to catch exactly 
the limpidezza which Nietzsche admired) 
effortlessly fighting off the puny ideas on stage. 
Apnrt from John Treleaven's brave, if sporadic 
attempts to retrieve the remnants of Josd, only 
Sally Burgess In lhe title role is convincing. She 
looks like a sullen, bored whore straight out of 
John Carpenter’s film, Escape from New York. 
i Yet, fortunately, she really does seem to play 
Carmen as she likes. HeT singing is sensuous, 
subtly powerful and far from dull. And her 
i flamenco dancing looks refreshingly genuine, 
t just about the only thing in this production left 
■ over from the Seville Carmen can never quite 
i do without. 


aketo^ Virgil,/, the jorato 

effect of this atiusiveness seems to be as astatus 

symbol to distinguish this kind of work from 
Eiaf Enders with which,' in fact, itt content has 


strong affinities. This certainly would appear 
to be the principal justification for A.lan Ben- 
nett’s role here, turning in his familiar per- 
formance as a comic Mr Chips. “You reek of 
existential gloom", he remarks to Mailer, his 
voice rolling over each syllable like a mountain . - 
stream. He caresses the word “brasslfere” with 
his soft Northern intonation, giving it an air of 
Continental mystery. These are tones and 
phrases outside the range of Soap opera, yet 
Ben nett remains a guest sta r, a touch of class in 
a line-up of predictable routines. 

•The main problem with the series is that it 
has the feel of formula drama, with all the 
motifs of nostalgia and confrontation pre- 
assembled for use. Williams has pitched his 
play across all the major lines of conflict, where 
differences of class and sex and generations 
meet. He has carefully laid out all his dramatic 
trails, but the fuses remain damp. "Schools tike 
that, they cause a lot of trouble", remarks 
Eileen Atkins as Mailer’s mother, as if notch- 
ing up a consciousness-raising point before 
turning back to the main marital theme. 
“There’s divorce and divorce”, observes 
Tony’s social worker, “but this is the worst 
kind", a remark which seems considerably to 
overestimate the conflicts presented to us. 

'the best performances in the series oomq 
from the two boys. Mailer, played by Tim 
Haynes, and Jackson, played by Alexander 
Crockatt. They are the Jennings and Dar- 
byshire of this work, conversing in confident 
toqes of callow worldliness which paradox- 
ically produce an effect of embattled inno- 
cence. For them, every; "question has an 
' answer, every pfoblem an outcome. Marriage 
to them can be reduced to a simple definition, 
os nothing but q form of legal prostitution. As 
to all the best school yams, It is the children 
. who are the repositories of rational certainty 
and sanity, beset by an adult world inhabited 
l by buffoons, Impostors and failures. In his 


i/y uuuwuei — — - , -*■ ■ 

period pastiche of these sfihopl-ioOm certain- 
ties, WUliams ha* achieved;at ie&Blai) effect of 


affectionate irony. 
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The fact of creation 


Sunil Khilnani 

CO RNKL1 US I’ASTORI A DIS 
Domaines de I’homme: Lcs cnrrcfmirs ilu 
labyrintlie, II 
455pp. Paris: Scuil. 150fr. 

2U2«M755 

Intellectual life in France lias experienced n 
prodigious transformation over (lie past de- 
cade. The ‘'revolutionary tradition " which had 
for so long shaped the identity of the majority 
of French intellectuals, lias now been aban- 
doned. Marxism, the reference point for 
almost nil French intellectual activity between 
1945 mid the mid-1970s, has nil but ceased to be 
n subject of serious discussion. It is not ns yet 
clear what oil the implications of this massive 
shift in preferences arc. But one outcome has 
been the belated and somewhat embarrassed 
recognition now being accorded to thinkers 
previously largely neglected. Where once Sar- 
tre held the stage, nttention has moved to 
Raymond Aron. Rather titan the theoretical 
arabesques of Althusser, it is now the political 
philosophy of Cornelius Castoriudis which 
commands interest. 

Castorindis is by no means on the right of the 
political spectrum. Yet equally cercuinly, he is 
very uneasily .situated on the French Left, 
whose orthudoxius he has always criticized. 
His recent attacks on the Socialists and Com- 
munists (examples of which a re collected in the 
volume under review) are entirely consistent 
with a reasoned polemic which he has con- 
ducted since 1949 when, along with Claude 
Lefort. he founded the now legendary review, 
Socialism? ok Barbarie. In a post-war environ- 
ment where to be anti-Communist was, in Sar- 
tre’s phrase, to be a "slimy rat", and where to 
support the Communists was necessarily to 
support the Soviet Union, Castoriudis ques- 
tioned and refused this set of equivalences. In 
the pages of Socialism? on Barbarie he pub- 
lished a series of analyses of the Soviet regime , 
Stalinism, bureaucracy, and totalitarianism 
(until the 1970s, the French Left maintained a 
firm taboo against using this term in relation to 
the Soviet Union). Time and again, Castor- 
iadis said what hardly anyone on the French 
Left at the time could bring themselves to say; 
to support the Soviet Union was in fact to be 
anti-revolutionary. This revulsion at the out- 
come of the Russian Revolution pervades Cas- 
toriadis’s work, and is captured by his claim in 


the present volume chat "politically, there is 
nothing to defend- nsidc from human lives -in 
Russian society”. 

In the late 1970s in Fiiris, i( became not only 
possible hut almost de rigueur to be seen to 
hold such views. Indeed, to claim some sort of 
association with Soaalisnie on Barbarie (the 
review, came to an end in 1965) became a sign 
of intellectual and political virtue. So wide- 
spread were such claims that Castoriadis once 
said, with customary irony, that if the 
Socialism? on Barbaric group had been so 
numerous, then surely it would have gained 
political power. The fact is that it was very 
small. But its ideas gained <i wide diffusion 
during the 1960s and the 1970s, especially 
among the “gauchistcs” of 1968. Yet Castor- 
iadis himself remained n relatively obscure 
figure, partly because up until 1973, he pub- 
lished almost entirely under pseudonyms 
(variously Cardan, Chau lieu, or Coudrny). 

In 1975, Castoriadis published his first major 
book under his own name, L’/nstitution imagi- 
naire dc la sociftd (a translation of this is forth- 
coming from Polity Press). This, his most im- 
portant work to date, had two important 
effects in France. First, it provided n theoreti- 
cal argument (made from the Left) for brenk- 
ing with Marxism. Second, it laid the founda- 
tions for Cnstorindis’s own political philoso- 
phy. Aspects of this philosophy were amplified 
mid extended in a collection of essays he pub- 
lished in 1978, Les Car ref ours du labyrintlie (a 
translation of this appeared here in 1984). Cas- 
toriadis presents the volume under review ns a 
sequel to (his earlier collection. However, 
Domaines de Vhomme is nlso intended to eluci- 
date two major works which have yet to 
appear: L' £ldment imaginaire and La Creation 
humQine, both based on his seminars at the 
Gcole des Hautes £tudcs in Paris, where he has 
taught since 1980. 

There is a direct continuity between the 
themes and ideas of Castoriadis's earlier work 
and the present volume. Domaines de I'homme 
collects together interviews, articles and essays 
composed and almost all published between 
1974 and 1986. These range in scope and in- 
terest from the highly local (a piece on “The 
Left in 1985”, a polemic against Parisian jour- 
nalism) to the more widely encompassing: 
essays on the nature of equality, on 
psychoanalysis, on the imagination, on the his- 
tory and philosophy of science, and on “de- 
velopment" and “rationality”. This is an ex- 
pansive book, scattering ideas freely. It estab- 


Masses in the mind 


Andrew Dobson ; 
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JOS£ ORTEGA Y GASStT 

The Re volt of the Masses 

Translated by A nthony Kerrigan 

24jQpp. University of NotreDame Press. $20. 

0268016097 • ' 


Originally published In Spain in 1 929, La Re- 
beiidn de las Masas is Ortega's most famous 
and most translated' wrirk. Us maln.thente is 
accurately summed up by Saul Bellow in' his 
- short (twp-page) foreword to this new transla- 
' tionr 'Tt is Ortega's view that vyc Ip the West 
< .'live upder n dictatorship of the commonplace”. 

: Beneath this, howejvcr, lies a developed 
sociology of dlltlsm, : Ortega disabuses iis 
■ , of the idea dint either ‘‘mass 1 * or "dlite”are 
tefriis intended tohrtve class connotations - 
.indeed, he believes that every class will |iave its 
; . loWn mass and gh outstanding minority. Mobs- 
man is defined rathbr'by an.a(titude of mind, 
which might be characterized ds passive; philis- 
tinism, as agnlhst the “select individual"; 
whose definitive feature is; that . he “de- 
' m finds more from himself than do others"; 

Ortega’s starting-point is the extraordinary 
increase in (he population, of. Europe Since 
1800. Yet from his perspective it is not the moss ' 
itself which is the probjetn but tvherg ft is to be 
found - in roles created by, and lhereforC re- 
served for, an elite: “artistic and aesthetic, eri*;. 
terprises; the functioning of government; poli- 
tical judgment on public matters". The danger . 
attendant upon this Irruption is ihal the mass; Is 
unaware arid uncomprehending of the delicate 


Eishcs dearly both the originality of Castoriad- 
is's work, and his importance in the realign- 
ment of political thought in France at present. 

The core of his political philosophy is con- 
tained in probably the most interesting essay 
collected here, on “The Greek Polis and the 
Creation of Democracy”. Adducing an argu- 
ment which has resonances with themes to be 
found in Hannah Arendt and especially 
Heidegger. Castoriadis claims that the com- 
mon flaw in Western political thought from 
Plato to modern liberalism and Marxism is the 
belief that there exists a complete and rational 
order of the world. The practical corollary to 
this is the striving somehow to link the ordering 
of human affairs to this pre-given order. This 
belief in what Castoriadis calls a “unitary 
ontology” obscures “the fundamental fact that 
humnn history is creation". He understands 
creation as a fundamental nnd fundamentally 
political question: it is a category within prac- 
tical reason, founded on judgment and choice. 
Most crucially, it is an expression of autonomy. 


The modern world, Castoriadis claims, j s 
dominated by two contradictory processes:^ 
extension of the scope of rationality, and the 
pressure towards greater autonomy. Rational- 
ity and autonomy constitute separate and irre- 
ducible domains of human being, and express 
the boundaries and potentialities of human 
action. 

Castoriadis’s thinking is marked by his 
understanding of the Athenian ideals of demo- 
cracy and politics. For instance, his present 
view of the Soviet Union as a “stratocracy” - a 
militaristic, hierarchically organized society- 
appears to owe something to Thucydides' con- 
trast between Sparta and Athens. Castoriadis 1 * 
attachment to Athenian democracy produces 
some illuminating insights; but it also makes 
things easy for him. Surely the important con- 
trast for modern political theory is not that 
between "totalitarianism” and Athenian 
democracy, but that between limited and unli- 
mited government. And that is a distinction 
which it is much harder to get right. 


A hero of the unresolved 


roots of -its inheritance. “Brim into" civiliza- 
tion, he writes, the masses threaten its survival 
by thinking that; it is something natural, 
whereas in reality it was something “founded”, 
with much difficulty, by a few people.. In a 
healthypolity the attitude of the mass towards 
thefelite will be one of “humility, adoration and 
enthusiasm" , whereas .drtega considered con- : 
temporary Western society to be characterized 
by a mass which had invaded elite territory: 
Ortega often wondered .why this, his most 
widely roadwork, never had much of ^recep- 
tion In Britain: Anthony Kerrigan provides a 
clue in his useful Introduction when he refers to 
Ortega’s “classic liberalism” a, liberalism he 1 
defines as “alien.;. . to thetwentiethcentury’s . 
worldwide egalitarian Zeitgeist \ The univer- 
saiist ; collectivist traditions which Inform libera 
alfein in Britain have always prevented The 
Revolt of the Masses from being required 
reading for British liberals. To the extent that 
; . the post-war collectivist consensus is. However,. 
'!• breaking down throughout Europe, there exists 
> genuine possibility of Ortega’? exhumation, 
l urid itmaybetbat the New Right in particular; 

: would find In him d kindrerj spirit. / 

Kerrigan’s new translation makes Ortega's 1 
contribution to the debates splendidly; acdessK 
bio to. a modern audlentb. It is much the, b^st . 
there has been, passing.thoicid test of ris&d-; 

• ability by avoiding, the pilfallsof literalism. ' 
Where, for example, ihfc 1932 warurtailap;(au- 
.thorized by Ortega); insists Od'rendering ^e 
Spa dish historical preset) t bythd Erigb£hi^&> 
sent, Kerrigan uses the. past tensp. His corifi- ■: 
deuce with ' the!, original ‘arid Wftlihgness r 
(□ experiment formally bl?o help, to convey ihfe^ 
stylishness of Ortega's Spanish;,. '. : : :-V v! - 
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RONALD H A YM AN 

Writing Against: A biography of Sart re 
487pp. Weidenfcld and Nicolson. £14.95. 
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Freud, according to Ronald Hayman, pushed 
biography decisively away from fact towards 
speculation; Sartre's own biographical writing 
veered, independently of Freud, towards fic- 
tion . While Hayman's account of Sartre’s life is 
full of richly detailed fact and anecdote, he is 
by no means immune to psychoanalytic or 
imaginative pattern-making: all Sartre's work 
is "written against" the stepfather who sup- 
planted Jean-Paul at the heart of his mother's 
life. Is this a reductively Freudian explanation, 
or a discovery of the “original choice” which, 
for the early existentialist Sartre, could and 
should be constantly called into question? Or is 
it the starting-point for that "totalizing’’ pro- 
cess of understanding which, according to the 
later Sartre, should be the goal of any bio- 
graphical enterprise, and which should move 
dialectically between the individual, his family 
and class situation, and his broader historical 
context? 

Haymqn seems to encourage this last view, 
but shorn Of its Marxist implications: Sartre, he 
later suggests, also wrote, either simultaneous- 
ly dr successively, against his patriarchal and 
bourgeois grandfather (who abundantly pro- 
vided the superego from which Sartre believed 
he had been freed by the early death of his 
father), against the bourgeoisie, against him- 
self (the bourgeois intellectual), against the 
idea of the self, against the breakdown of 
democracy and liberty, against. antl-Stalinisra, 
against Stalin, antj, at any given moment, 
against 'everything that he . had previously 
written. * 

It is true that Sartre insisted, as a moral 
imperative; an the' need to review one's re- 
sponses constantly in a rapidly changing situa- 
tion. This .was neither a rationalization of 
Inconsistency nor, as Hayman would have it, a 
form of self-betrayai. Indeed; the difficulty 
with the "writing against” thesis is that it tends 
to pnderestimate- the continuity in Sartre's 
■thpbght and to overemphasize the don trad ic- ' 
bo ns between, rather 1 than the. .ambiguities ' 
wjthii\/!tys successive - inteltectual positions. 
For instance, Hayman exaggerates Sartre’s ‘ '1 
negative attitude towards the imagination.; He. 
wpa fdsciriatea byit; arid it dominated his work 1 1 
„ from the .. 1 eariy . 'phenomenological-^ treatise '• 
' If'liOQgiuairelo the Flaubert biography, to say 
-nothing of hjs owri creativc writing. His atti- . 
. thde.;. .-was deeply !; 
f T^gh titert cdnristeritlypegatiye: ' 


• j tTi? ■ V 1 wcapism ana seit-decep-* 

! itive wish-tulnimenti but it also exemplifled the 
'.f^eedo&i; of conteiOysdess arid:, its powers of 

..Jiph.v^hethef di( 

;i;.creotivri'^tlligi 


essential to the link between the two. It is also 
implicated in Sartre’s ambitious attempts to 
establish the total significance of an individual 
life and to grasp its involvement in the move- 
ment of history, while recognizing that such 
“totalities” could never be complete. In this 
perspective the Flaubert study is not, pace 
Hayman, a compensating retreat into indi- 
vidualism after the failure to sustain the socio- 
political arguments of the Critique de la raison 
dialectique. It is complementary, in its relative 
concreteness, to the abstractions of the Criti- 
que. The compensation was Sartre’s direct 
immersion in the would-be revolution of 
1968 (“LTmagination au pouvoirl”) and in 
the anarchism of extreme left-wing politics 
which followed upon (or accounted for) its 
collapse. 

Hayman's biography is more ambitious than 
Annie 1 Cohen-Solal’s recent, even 1 longer, 
French one (reviewed in the TLS ,- July 11. 
1986) in that he attempts to summarize the 
implications of Sartre’s novels, plays, major 
essays and complex philosophical works in a 
few lapidary paragraphs. The results are un- 
even: Sartre’s “Being" (unqualified by “in- 
itself’ or “for-itself”) is not Heidegger’s 
“Daseln”, which would be better rendered by 
the notion of “la rdalitd humaine". Sartre 
would not have taken as a compliment me 
contention that his early existential biog- 
raphies of Baudelaire and Genet “are nothing 
if not Freudian in their approach". The claim 
that he never lost faith in his ability ‘‘to maw 
the signifier transparent and the signified 
perfectly visible” does less than justice 
to the growing .complexity of his views oo 
language. , 

But apait from evaluating his creative aw 
philosophical writing and his forays into 
thetics, literary criticism, anti-psychiatry aw 
social theory, any life of Sartre must read luce 
global roll-call of post-war political and mo 
crises. His hectic involvement in events as pu 
lie conscience, journalist, activist and uno 

cial ambassador concerns. Hayman far mo 

than the minutiae of Marxist controversy, a 
he is particularly sensitive to Sartre’s litelWB. 
preoccupation with the ethics of violence, u 
many Sartrean dilemmas, it remained 
resolved both in theory and i n. practice* ■ 

For Hayman, this refusal to resolve end oo. 
elude, or even to complete an oeuvre consis "S 
largely of massive fragments, bears witness 
■ achievement rather’ than failure. Inaee t . 
suggests that Sartre’s importance depe 
more on his failures than on any of his so ■. 

. ses, and, with a biographer's parti pris,y* 
aiders Sartre’s greatest achievement to t>e 
trajectory of his life. His sheer persistence 
heroic and, if .he; failed , it was because ne 

addicted to. the impossible. It is true tna ■ 
; tre, who Was not given to self-aggrandw# 

. or , affectation » f maintained that cof " I ^S n 
, writing shoph^; like- bananas, be 
thespb( r ‘and bd wrote off his own com , , hnW 
' to syntingas a term of neurosis. He 


"should. 
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Those in authority 


Perry Anderson 

jiICBAELMANN 

^.Sources of Social Power 

Volume One: A History of Power from the 


E Cambridge University Press. £37.50 
(paperback, £12.95). 

t«l 30851 8 

Vho could fail to be intellectually stirred by 
ik breadth of Michael Mann’s horizon in this 
^volume study? Its aim, in his own words, 
i, nothing less than “to provide a history nnd 
ibreiy of power relations in human societies”, 
m enterprise he thinks “likely to be virtually 
monymous with a history and theory of hu- 
insodety itself”. Any initial misgivings that 
och a large promise must be idle or inflated 
iftsoon dispelled. The ambition of the con- 
rtption is, against all conventional expecta- 
tions, matched by the clarity and grandeur of 
the execution. 

Mann’s history of power begins with a survey 
ofpie-historic evolution, and the reasons why 
udid not generally debouch into stable forms 
oi social stratification. It then proceeds to an 
account of the emergence of civilization and 
die Slate in Mesopotamia, with some side- 
jjances at other Near Eastern , Asian or Amer- 
ican Hochkulluren. Sargon’s Akkadian con- 
quests are studied as the inauguration of a new 
configuration of power - “empires of domina- 
tion", of which the Assyrian and Persian subse- 
quently receive separate treatment. Gassica! 
Greece arises as the heir jointly of Near East- 
ern riverine civilization, Iron Age plough agri- 
altnre coming from the North, and Mediterra- 
nean coastal trade pioneered by the Phoeni- 
cians: hoplite infantry, however, are the key to 
the construction of the class-divided polis , an 
ordering of power without regional or other 
precedent. The Roman world that succeeded it 
adcGned by Mann as the first true “territorial" 
(spire, capable of enforcing its rule uniformly 
kross a, va^t geographical space rather than 
ulyifig on indirect control through, hetero- 
clients, as did the "empires of domina- 
te". The contradictory effects of the Roman 
Mificalion of the Mediterranean generate the 
spread of Christianity as a religion of salvation, 
eiich then provides the crucial moral carapace 
^decentralized economic growth in Europe 
foinglhe Dark and Middle Ages, based on 
*d-soll agriculture and littoral commerce. In 
^.environment the transition towards capi- 
as® came to be inextricable from the growth 
a multiplicity of “organic" national states, 

!] with far greater effective power over their ter- 
“h- if lesser formal reach - than any ancient 
wpbe, each at once constructed and checked 
®y warfare between them . 

a .simplified summary conveys little 
“rc.than the chronological scope of Mann’s 
bold enough in itself. But it is the 
5**^ of his analytical narrative that is most 
Contemporary sociologists, how- 
tttr Intentioned in their approach to the 
often tend to be gauche in their handling 
®Mt. Nqthing could be less true in this case. 

displays a formidably close comihand of 
“'“krature on his multifarious topics, arid an 
^®tive . realism of evidence that would do 
to anv historian. To sustain these gifts 
any appearance of strain, 
1 JJ’JJ.Mpan that extends from Beak,er bands 
‘if . . hwioveriati' oligarchs is an astonishing 
1 


! military. Mann’s jus : 

r 22® quartet fs somewhat cursory v 
r JSjS^htepds.to ieturri to a more ex- 

* df.it in his third volume. At 
^ithin his .owri Mhete e “pbUtical’’ 

transcribed as “adniinis- 
rate. fot tee period of, this 

• ■ V' • * DomP 


monks or marauders who cross his pages show. 
Political power in a “pure" state cannot exist in 
the same sense. 

With this reduction, however, the prelimin- 
ary classification is unexceptionable, if not 
very novel. The originality of Mann's theory 
lies elsewhere, at a lower level of specificity: in 
his comprehensive concern with what he calls 
the “exact infrastructures” of each kind of 
power - that is, the detail of their organization- 
al techniques. The logistics of military mobil- 
ity; the extent and quality of literacy; the tech- 
nology of farming and the transport capacities 
of trade; the incidence and range of judicial 
control; the pattern of fiscal revenue and ex- 
penditure are typical of the areas where Maun 
transforms our understanding of what the his- 
torical possibilities and realities of power have 
been, and how they have changed, over 
millennia. 

Again and again, these investigations are 
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tinuous growth, and its cumulative enhance- 
ment has been, he insists towards the end of the 
book, accidental. Much therefore depends on 
the choice of the episodes he singles out for 
attention, and the plausibility of his accounts of 
them. 

What can be said of these? The first real crux 
in the book concerns his explanation of the rise 
of civilization and the State. Having argued 
that general social evolution did not lend in this 
direction, because tendencies to social hierar- 
chy and inequality cyclically went into reverse 
as those who risked subordination in pre- 
historic groups moved on or away from them, 
Mann contends that the essential precondition 
for the emergence of civilization and accept- 
ance of its discontents was a “closing of escape 
routes" or ecological “caging". This is a logical 
deduction, rather than a geographical or his- 
torical conclusion. His actual survey of the rise 
of civilization focuses overwhelmingly on 



Jerusalem from the Nuremberg Chronicle, 149}; It Is taken herefrom Kenneth Nebeiizahl's Maps of the llible 
Lands (1 64pp. Times Books. £30. 0723002851). 


bravura performances. Mann strenuously re- 
pudiates the “false opposition" between ideal- 
ism and materialism as modes of social ex- 
planation - a “sterile dualism” he hopes to 
break down. But in some ways his distinctive 


Mesopotamia, where he subsequently has to 
note that there was not much ecological closure 
at all, but rather a topographical space marked 
by a “lack of clear-cut external boundaries'*, 
yielding a “civilization fuzzy at the edges", the 
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either. But above all. it could not privilege one 
region and treat all others a? perfunctory ad- 
juncts. Mann’s opening Mesopotamian option 
Is not, however, arbitrary - it has definite sig- 
nificance for what follows. • • " 

The second major theme of the book Is (he 
nature and import of “empires of domination”. 
Sargon. Assurbaniptil and Cyrus are the lead- 
ing figures here: all establishing imperial St qtes 

across the breadth of theTigrls arid Euphrates. 
Mann’s dissection of the mechanisms of rule 
that allowed these sprawling structures to be 
built In ft world pf desperately limited transport 


and communication, of ethnic and cultural 
localism, is excellent. The theoretical acuity - 
nlso empirical liveliness - of these pages make 
them far the best analysis of the early Near 
Eastern Empires that we possess. Mann him- 
self puts great weight on their enforcement of 
what, after Herbert Spencer, he calls “compul- 
sory cooperation", or the extraction of a grea- 
ter economic surplus via an increase in military 
coercion. His account of the potential benefits 
for production and circulation (if not for pro- 
ducers) from imperial repression and exploita- 
tion brings a formal precision and detail to the 
process it has not had before. But he is wrong 
in claiming that his view of such empires of 
domination is in this respect particularly 
heterodox. If anything, it has always been the 
standard judgment of most authorities - sati- . 
rized indeed by E. P. Thompson in his poem on 
the First Emperor of Ch’in: “However many 
the emperor slew / the scientific historian / 
(while taking note of contradiction) / affirms 
(hat productive forces grew". 

Mann's third principal topic is the Classical 
World, or more especially the character and 
fate of the Roman Empire. His treatment of 
Greece is full of admiring insight, and shows 
the skill with which he can deploy class analysis 
(hitherto kept well In the background) when he 
judges’it relevant; the distinctions he proposes, 
here and elsewhere, between the different 
kinds of class si niggle observable in history are 

eminently sensible and useful, once freed from 

a procrustean reference to the "institution" of 
Greek class struggle as a "power jump”. But 
there is relatively little nrticulalion between 
the Greek and Roman episodes of his story, 
the farmer becoming something of a parenth- 
esis in the narrative as a whole. The brunt of his 
interest falls on the Roman conquest and con- 
trol of the Mediterranean, viewed as a higher 
stage of imperialism - the advent of the first 
true “territorial empire". Mann argues that the 
two axes of Roman power were the legionary 
army, an infantry force superior to any other in 
its day, and a ruling-dnss culture of unpre- 
cedented literacy capable of assimilating any 
conquered (Slite in its path. Following Keith 
Hopkins, he stresses the economic multiplier 
effects of the first, which generated the great 
prosperity of the first two centuries of the 
Principatc; and the ideological divider effects 
of the second, once the material conditions of 
cultural universalism - in literacy, language 
nnd trade - spread beyond the ruling strata, 
and so subverted official cults to generate the 
triumph of Christianity under the Dominate. 

Neither of these processes tells us much ab- 
out the fall of the Empire. Mann does briefly 
broach relationships between the State and the 
landed classes, but in an uncharacteristically 
nebulous fashion that compares somewhat 
lamely with Chris Wickham’s recent treatment 
of the same subject; there is little sense of the 
increasing social polarization that gripped the 
Western Empire. Deprived of an internal 
dynamic, Mann therefore has to fall back on 
1 the familiar ground of increased external press- 

ures to account for the end of the Roman 
1 order. But barbarian invasions notoriously 
cannot explain Byzantine survival; hence he is 
driven to ignore the subsequent life of the East- 
ern Empire altogether, his narrative consign- 
j ing Byzantium to an oblivion into which even 
■ Gibbon did not venture to thrust it. The rise of 
j Rome is far more memorable here than its 
t decline. 

i One of the reasons for this is that Mann’s 
f interest is much more centrally engaged by 
i another question: why and how did Christian- 
ity triumph in the Roman world? His discus- 
e sion of this is in many ways a tour deforce, one 
t of the most original and compelling parts of the 
; book, above all as it explores the social path- 
y ways by which the new faith assorted itself. But 

ir there is a suggestive bias to it. All religions, 
e have a dual existence: ai systems' of Individual 
I- consolation within the cosmos, and as bonds of 
a social cohesion within the community. Weber. 
5 -. ' concentrated on tho first, Dufkheim on the 
second - respectively the stored in human 
ie relationships 'with nature, and with, society. 

Mann’s interpretation of Christianity Is single- 
i- mindedly Durklielmian . “Christianity was not 
ss , a response to material crisis', nor was it a spir- 
s.' Ituai alternative to the material world. The 
le crisis was one of social identity*, what society do 

ie 1 belong to?" This blunt affirmation, whose 

irt lack of nuance contrasts with the general way 
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complex evidence is handled ia his study, de- 
rives from Mann's overall angle of vision. In a 
work devoted to social power, rdigiun must be 
thematically subsumed as a form of it . That can 
tell us part - on important part - of the truth 
about the rise of Christianity; but far from nil of 
it. For the “history of power” is not “virtually 
synonymous" with human history tout court, 
contrary to his initial claim. Ill making it he 
veers close to the characteristic modern 
confusion that simply equates power and cul- 
ture, whose foremast exponent lias been 
Michel Foucault - otherwise far removed from 
his concerns. What Mann's account of Christ- 
ianity casts radically aside is its intellectual set- 
ting within the classical thought- wo rid: the ex- 
tent to which it could exploit the moral and 
philosophical gap between a rationalized 
culture, capable of producing an Epicurus or 
Lucretius, and residual ized culls, ever more 
degraded to the imperial ends of a Domitian or 
Elagabulns, in a new explanation of the uni- 
verse. The role of the supernatural is all but 
banished from Mann’s account of Christianity: 
the word “miracle” never occurs in it. Yet it is 
upon these that contemporary polemics with 
paguuism above nil turned: not on alternative 
versions of the social order, but on divine in- 
tervention in the natural order. Mann’s insen- 
sitivity to this dimension of Christianity is quite 
consistent, and leuds hint later on to the 
startlingly unhisforicul judgment that the 
Church “committed a terrible blunder” by re- 
jecting scientific rationality from the seven- 
teenth century onwards, since the physical 
world was a '‘trivial area" for its concerns, 
which were “overwhelmingly social, not natu- 
ral” - ns if Galileo and Darwin could properly 
have been welcomed by the Holy See, if only 
occasional incumbents had been spryer. 

Mann ends his book with un exploration or 
European development from 800 to 1760, 
which seeks to trace out the determining forces 
of its unique dynamism in a world-historical 
perspective. His explanation rests on the 
cumulation of what can reasonably be simpli- 
fied again to three “sources” of power. His 
account of the transformations of economic 
production and exchange between the Dark 
Ages and the Enlightenment is generally lucid 
and proficient, although it contains, as he him- 
self notes, little that is novel as a contribution 
to an understanding of the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism. The fire-bursts of Eric 
Jones would in any case be a hard display to 
follow over environmental, demographic or 
technological terrain. More significant, 
perhaps, is the sparseness of coverage devoted 
to property relations - here! as elsewhere 
throughout the book, Mann’s polym&thic 
range curiously omits the lawforthe most part. 

On the other hand, his path-breaking mor- 
phology of the politico-military structures of 
the state, from Offa to Frederick n, is magnifi- 
cent: shaped around careful analysis of royal 
and public finances in the paradigmatic ease of 
England, this reconstruction of the slow em- 
ergence of the European stale system is the 
most decisive single demonstration in the 
book. Its gist is that the primary crucible of 
state-formation and transformation was always 
externa) military competition rather than the 
needs qf internal political administration. No 
one has ever, worked through the ensuing his- 
torical logic with such Intellectual command. 
Yet this empirical centre-piece of the final part 
of the book is not its theoretical fulcrum. No 
more than ‘‘decentralized” feudal agricultureis 
the multiple-state system of medieval or early 
modem times an explanatory innovation in the 
literature on the rise of the West. As Mann 
. Wmsclf acknowledges, geo*stralcgio analysis 
of the latter was a leimotif of the German 
tradition that culminated in Hintze. ! 

What is new in Mann’s explanation Is the 
Vole he ascribes, to his third source of power - 
ideology, The surprise hero of the tale is the 
Catholic Church. His argument, reduced to 
essentials, is that it was only the restating and 
SPfteniiig influence qf Christian cflilcai teach- 
ing that "pacified” violence between or jvitbiri 
States in some' measure and ^regulated" cx- 
chsngoaf goods oyer any .-•distance. H 19 
Church^ preaching oF”eon^deratiqn, decency 
and charity towards all Chrisdans” imparted a 
■“common humanity" arid “social identity’* to 
Europeans that acted as a “substitute for coer- 
cive pacification norm ally required in previous 
extensive sodctj,es”*Jrt Short,, 


no peace and 110 trade. Religious faith here 
becomes the precondition of economic de- 
velopment and political civilization. As Mann 
points out, this is not a Weberian view in so far 
ns it docs not appeal to any particular relation 
between doctrine and labour or nature: it simp- 
ly - far more drastically - entrusts to theology 
the virtues of sociality ns such. I laving laid out 
this claim in his discussion of the medieval 
Church. Mann drives the argument home with- 
out equivocation in his conclusion. After re- 
hearsing the contribution of his “four main 
power networks” (sc, three - the chapter is 
actually entitled “capitalism, Christendom, 
und states") to the dynamism of Europe, he 
declares: "1 have singled out one. Christen- 
dom, as necessary for all that followed. The 
others also made u significant contribution to 
the resultant dynamic, but whether they were 
‘ncccssury’ is another matter.” Christianity is 
primus inter pares as a cause of Occidental 
triumph. The Inst wisdom of social science re- 
discovers the first conviction of the conquista- 
dors themselves. 

There nrc, however, two obvious objections 
to Mann's view, which only the particular 


architecture of his book could have led him to 
overlook. The first is simply that "Christen- 
dom", to use the term he persistently employs, 
was never confined to Western Europe. The 
massive reality of the Eastern Church is blotted 
out from Mann's account, once Byzantine his- 
tory is dispatched down the oubliette. Where 
were the fructifying effects of Orthodox Christ- 
ianity on economic and political life -why did it 
release no comparable development in Anato- 
lia or the Balkans? Mann provides no princi- 
ples of differentiation within the history of 
Christian doctrine or organization that could 
explain the divergence. Whatever else it may 
have lacked, Byzantium certainly did not want 
for normative regulation by religion. But the 
same is true, of course, of the Islamic world, let 
atone of early imperial China. By recasting a 
Weberian claim for the catalytic role of religion 
in generic Durkheimian form, Mann deprives 
himself of any reasonable basis for claiming 
special privileges for Christianity. “Normative 
pacification” is a hold-all in the baggage of 
every major faith. There was a good deal more 
effective enforcement of it in Abbasid orT’ang 
lands than in the world of Charles the Bald. 
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How can Mann screen out such evident re- 
flections? The answer lies in an underlying 
parti pris of his work. The nature of his enter- 
prise, he explains, is "historical, not compara- 
tive, sociology”. There are occasional side- 
lights - a very able one on Hindu caste, for 
example - but, fundamentally, Mann con- 
structs just one, continuous pedigree of power. 
A gigantic narrative binds Sumer to the City of 
London in a single unfolding story, from Meso- 
potamia to Modern Europe. He theorizes such 
continuity as the “macropattern" of a “long- 
term drift", far antedating medieval experi- 
ence, of the “leading edge of civilization" to- 
wards the West and North-West because of 
“political blockage” in the Orient - where ibis 
vanguard had to fight “a defensive, sometimes 
losing, battle against aggressive eastern neigh- 
bours”, while finding favourable ecological 
opportunities westwards. It is this meta-histor- 
ical peregrination of progress towards the 
Occident that explains most of the weaknesses 
and blind spots of Mann’s history noted above: 
Egypt treated as an anomaly in the emergence 
of civilization, and ignored as an empire of 
domination; China relegated to footnote con- 
dition as a territorial empire; Byzantium ex- 
cluded from the ambit of Christendom; Islam 
disregarded as a force of normative pacifica- 
tion. 

The book’s most striking failure is to give 
any proportionate weight or attention (0 
Chinese experience. That alone disqualifies 
the subtitle of Mann’s work, which is a touch of 
unnecessary hubris. Was Shang civilization 
ever environmentally “caged"? Did the uni- 
fication of Ch’in not long precede that of 
Rome? Has the family-responsibility system 
no place in the inventory of “infrastructures of 
power"? Were literacy rates in the time of Han 
Wu-Ti less than under Hadrian? Can Con- 
fucianism be appropriately described as. a 
“salvation religion"? Was the countryside of 
the Southern Sung really a mere laggard beside 
the panorama of a twelfth-century Europe that 
■was “already the most agriculturally inventive 
civilization since the Iron Age”? Joseph 
Needham might have written in vain for all the 
impact of his work on this series of assump- 
tions. There was a period when a rudimentary 
immobility was all too often attributed to the 
early medieval economy. But the necessary 
correction to this view has become a giddy 
over-reaction in Mann’s vision, which sees 
Europe “leaping ahead by ad 1000" - Anglo- 
Saxons and Franks already germinating "the 
major achievements of our scientific, industrial 
capitalist era"! Admonishing the reader that 
"European self-denigration is misplaced", 
Mann neglects the worse danger of self-intox- 
ication. 

The springs of this error are not cultural, or 
any familiar kind of Eurocentrism. They lie m a 
theoretical fallacy: the idea that there carnw 
be a sociology at once historical and compara- 
tive. Mann glyes no valid reason for counter- 
posing the two. His remarks on the subject 
fleeting and specious - comparative sociology 
is “too difficult” (at any rate after Muham- 
mad), or "does not have enough cases’ for 1 
purpose. By shutting out real com P a , n J? 
from his history, however, he has denied hi 
self indispensable empirical controls for 
many of Ids hypotheses. It is difficult not to fee 
that the motive for this restriction may hfl 
been less the intellectual impossibility of cre a j 
irig a wider framework than the composition 
gain of the narrower one. For Mann’s history 
of power, precisely because it does tunnel in 
a multi-millennial exordium .of the'Indusfo 
Revolution alone, acquires a headlong narra- 
tive drive- quite unlike anything in the ma ~ 
pieces of classical sociology. Not lesser. up 
• Economy and Society itself in analytic statu « 
it is Superior as literature^ , 

It is these qualities which afe likely to rewjr 
with, the reader, long after any particular 
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Revocation of Einstein in the 1920s -shaggy 
^benevolent, unmistakably a good and wise 
" rith which Einstein as Myth and Muse 
-nc isone of its best features. It has its grim 
Lmart in the final chapter, which tells 
m fornovery good reason, Einstein became 
hie popular and literary mind ntragic, Prom- 
diean figure who “brought the atomic fire to 
grid men". Between these interesting pas- 
aosof cultural history, Alan J. Friedman and 
CadC. Donley (the one a physicist, the other 
iliurary critic) have set themselves the diffi- 
(di task of describing the cultural “significance 
d science in Einstein's century”. Relativity, 
aianlum mechanics and the classical physics 
ihich they supplanted get a chapter each, and 
i, among them come descriptions of the “new 
s« of fundamental images" which this science 
created and of its “applications” in fiction and 
■wliy.The result is an unusual and unwieldy 
Mure whose component parts are, how- 
«r, quite conventional: popular science and 
fcnry criticism of the influence-hunting, 
msge-collecting kind. 

Tie chapters on popular science are vari- 
ously successful. The authors are very good at 
explaining relativity to us but - forgivably-run 
alo difficulties with quantum mechanics. 
More surprisingly, their account of classical 
jtyks is not as clear as it might be. However, 


it is the literary content of their book that gives 
most concern. What we are offered is little 
more than a catalogue of modernists (Pound, 
Joyce, Faulkner, Eliot and the rest), each dog- 
gedly entered, with due note of the presumed 
scientific influences on his or her work. Faced 1 
with such a list, one is tempted to query omis- 
sions-Terry Johnson's play Insignificance , for 
example, or Philip Glass's opera Einstein on 
the Beach - but to do so would be to concede 



'i 


too much to the authors. For it is not easy to say 
just what sort of connections are being made 
here. Some writers, we learn, actually use Ein- 
stein as an image in their work, others claim 
(not always convincingly) that the methods of 
science underwrite their own experiments in 
literary form; but some do neither: instead, 
they offer “parallels" to the new physics. There 
are “close parallels’’ between Faulkner’s 
“manipulations of space and time” and Ein- 
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The price of survival 


C, A. Russell 

ILHHLBRON 

IbDlkmraasofan Upright Man: Max Planck 
^spokesman for German science 
%. University of California Press. £14.50. 
3520037104 

%does nature “guzzle” rather than “sip" (in 
^Banner of a man who downs his beer a pint 
time)? More technically, why do energy 
tok of an atomic resonator vary stepwise 
fcfof than continuously? The question was a 
Mamental problem for physics in the early 
totieth century, and its resolution lay in the 
•^quantum theory of Max Planck. Together 
^Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle and 
^theory of relativity, quantum theory was to 
a pivotal feature of post-classical 
kflrctical physics. Its founder had successful- 
TKhieved a reconciliation between thermo- 
wiiics and the older mechanics, but was 
dually to be troubled by ethical dilemmas 
tooting that their solution demanded not 
I)k genius of a truly creative scientist but 


an additional degree of moral probity only to 
be found in “an upright man". In this book the 
role of Mrx Planck is placed within the context 
of cataclysmic changes in German society as 
dire as any portended within the new physics. 
Unking the two is the Weltanschauung of one 
man, who saw the rise and fall of Weimar 
science, whose rectitude allowed him little 
sympathy with Nazism, yet whose loyalty to 
the community of science demanded painful 
compromise as the price of survival. 

J L Heilbron is a distinguished historian 01 
science who tells us that his book was an 
unexpected outcome of a bibliography of 
Planck’s non-technical writings. It is a nchly 
documented source of information abou 
Planck’s inner thoughts and strafes as wefi 
as his more public stance on behalf of German 
science. At the very least It offers a valuable 
corrective to naive generalizations about phy 
sics in Germany before and after Hitler s acces- 
sion to power. More positively, it reveals the 
complexity of the scientific, philosophical and 
political Issues facing German ^ysjdsts. To 
unravel this threefold skein is difficult enough 
for the historian; for the participants it was 


impossible, even though many of them saw its 
interconnectedness. Max von Lauc* f° r ’ nSt ' 
ancc, viewed the uncertainty principle as nn 
expression of deep cultural pessimism, while 
Planck himself wrestled with problems of 
causality and free will. More alarming was the 
dissension over the relative merits of Jewish 
science (mathematical, abstract and associated 
with Einstein) and ‘True'’ German science 
(realist, and associated with Nazis like Stark 
and Lenard). Those who deny any connection 
between science and the culture in which it 
grows should be made to. read this book. 

The central figure emerges as thoroughly 
human: fallible, impatient, even confused nt 
times, but who can blame him for that? Yet in 
addition to his superlative qualifies as a physi- 
cist Planck seems to have had a personal 
magnetism that endeared him to colleagues 
like Paul Ehrenfest, who found his "very 
glance was reassurance” in critical times. To 
read Heilbron’s account is to gain unique in- 
sights into the experience of a first-rank scien- 
tist who saw the world whole, and to have a 
fresh understanding of a crucial period in the 
recent history of science. 


stein's concept of space-time; between relativ- 
ity and “the fragmentary form and lone of 
despair in The Waste Land". 

What is the significance of these parallels? 
They do not represent cause and effect, ami 
they arc not. it is clear, intended to be like the 
railway lines of Marxian theory, running 
parallel because of the economic inlcresls that 
underlay their construction. Indeed, it is at 
least arguable that ideas and images are not 
“applied" in literature, like machines in indus- 
try or techniques in science; rather , they arc in 
some sense entertained, and what is needed for 
the understanding of this is not articulated 
theory but imaginative hypothesis. The data 
should corroborate the hypothesis and the 
hypothesis give to the data a shape that is the 
outline of a story, a history, rather than of a 
scientific theory (Paul Fussell, faced with ma- 
terial every bit as diverse as that with which 
Friedman and Donley have to deal, brought 
this off successfully in his book The Great War 
and Modern Memory). 

Or couree, the temptation to which Fried- 
man and Donley yield has been all but irresisti- 
ble ever since we learned to think in periods: 
we notice that, alone and the same moments, 
Dndaists and quantum physicists were depict- 
ing n universe governed purely by chance, and 
immediately we murmur that this cannot have 
been 11 coincidence. Wc want to believe - it is 
almost impossible not to helieve - that the 
science, art. music and literature of what we 
call the modern era have something in common 
that makes them different from the cultural 
products of what wc call the Romantic or CIhs- 
sical eras. The problem is to say wlial that 
something is without resort, on the one hand to 
mystical talk of the Zeitgeist or, on the other 
hand, to a kind of historical punning - like the 
observation in this book that Schrddingcr s 
wave equation and Virginia Woolf s The 
IVnvcs were approximately contemporaneous. 
Einstein its Myth and Muse is too full of such 
puns for the exercise to seem woTth while. 
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might appear astronomical. Yet in The Particle 
Hunters Yuval Ne’eman and Yoram Kirsh 
have succeeded well beyond the bounds of 
n u ability writing an inspired guide to mod- 
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is far and away the best guide to quantum 

physics at present available. ■ 

Today quantum physics is not the sole pro- 
vince of the physicist; it also plays a vital part in 
theories about the beginning of the universe, 
the subject of John Gribbin’s In Search of the 
Big Bang. A tour deforce , written in a most 
persuasive journalistic style, the book contains 
all the facts and, as with Ne’eman and Kirsh s 
book, some interesting asides. After a nod to 
history, Gribbin provides a useful description 
of the present universe. Then by way of a con- 
centrated Section on quantum physics, he ar- 
rives at the holy grail of modern physics, the 
hunt for a theory to combine all the natural 
forces into one superforce. Gribbin is too la 
hand to omit hinting, here and there, that the 
story Is still Incomplete. Wisely his text never 
specifically rules that out. The book has two 
quirks: H useh American spelling and the 
general reader would profit from a glossary of 
unfamiliar terms. But thes? are no more than 
quibbles about what is a first-class description 
df today’s ideas about the origin of the urn- 
■ verse. > 
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Wisconsin Press 
1 Gower Street 
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THE CITY STAGED 

Jacobean Comedy, 1603-1613 

Theodore B. Leinwaiid 

In this original and energetic 
study. Theodore B. Leinwand views 
Jacobean theater— particularly 
Jacobean city comedy— as a measure 
of the way Londoners of the time 
perceived one another. £23-75 

THE RESTORATION 
RAKE HERO 

Transformations in Sexual 
Understanding in 
Seventeenth-Century England 
Harold Weber 

The concept of sexuality in 
English drama underwent a 
remarkable transformation between 
the early and the late seventeenth 
century. Harold Weber's original 
analysis argues that the character of . 
the "rake" illuminates this profound 
transition, from the view of sexuality 
as demonic to d hope for h 
constructive use of sexual, energies In 
society. 1 .£26-10 
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Haunted multitudes 


Not as other men 


Mark Casserley 

P.ILNF.WDY 
Leaning lu the Wind 
235pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 14572-1 

This is a novel of experience: its characters* 
experiences of almost twenty years of their 
lives, of course, but, even more, P. H. Newby’s 
own wide experience, as a writer with a multi- 
tude of novels to his name. The story begins on 
an Atlantic steamer in the mid-1950s, with the 
first meeting of Edwin Pursier, a poet and a 
much-travelled insurance man (the reference 
to Wallace Stevens is made explicit), and Lisa 
Muller, then a child, an intense German- 
Amcrican in search of a purpose. She finds this 
in her work for the State Department, and an 
obsession with Shakespeare; on one level, the 
book concerns an unconsummatcd, even cere- 
bral, love-affair, for Lisa fascinates Edwin, and 
becomes his Muse. The other main diameter is 
Aston Mart, who farms in Kenya, but is also 
the Pnrslers’ neighbour in Englund. He loses 
his first wife under mysterious circumstances, 
moves to Uganda as Idi Amin's right-lmiul innn 
(Amin was his NCO in the King’s African 
Rifles), escapes from there and returns to 
Kenya, where Lisa catches up with him, having 
learned of his distant family connection with 
Shakespeare. Eventually they marry, and re- 
turn to live in England with Aston's dnughter, 
Jo. By the end, in 1977, with Amin expected to 
gate-crash the Commonwealth Conference, 
and perhaps Aston's house as well, “Ed” is 
recovering from a riding accident that has para- 
lysed him (he has already had to come to terms 
withhis wife's adultery) , while Lisa is delivered 
of her son, Will, and believes herself to have 
kept Amin at bay tli rough psychic forces. 

These happenings are narrated as though by 
a raconteur, but the deceptively conversational 
tone, the persona of a man of the world who 
knows its ways and the tendency to slip 


information to the reader obliquely, nre all 
aspects of a style that is both intimate with the 
diameters and hovering between them. It rep- 
resents a fusion of impersonal and first-person 
narration: thus the narrative is dominated by 
Pander's viewpoint, but towards the end, it 
begins to centre on Lisa and Aston Hart, so 
that the accident comes into view only as it is 
reported to them. This is all done with unself- 
conscious ease, which also shows in Newby's 
handling of time: he allows years to pass, 
almost casunlly, then devotes a whole chapter 
to a single day - Parsler, returning home from 
church during n heatwave, and suffering from 
the effects, experiences a Whitmanesque feel- 
ing of nll-indusive awareness (“he contained 
multitudes”), and forgiveness towards his wife; 
the preternaturally intelligent Jo holds a party 
to celebrate both her birthday and her arrival 
at puberty, and suffers a fit in the middle of it. 

This event is a set-piece which concentrates 
many of the themes of the novel, for Newby’s 
method keeps (hem simultaneously present, 
yet unresolved. Aston Hart was cursed by a 
dying Mnu Man warrior; the house in Kenya 
was believed to be haunted, his first wife drop- 
ped dead ns the locnl priest. Father Curtis (a 
figure with a Nansen passport out of Greene- 
land) wns performing an exorcism, and Aston 
feels pursued by witchcraft, as well as by un- 
wanted gifts from Amin, now back in England. 
As part of his one-sided mentRl game, Parsler 
had planted a fnke Shakespeare letter in the 
house for Lisa to find: during her (possibly 
psychic) stepdaughter’s fit, Lisa's study catch- 
es fire, yet the letter is found afterwards, un- 
harmed. Was it put there after the fire, or is 
there some occult explanation? At the end 
Lisa's view is that “we're all crazy in our differ- 
ent ways”, but that there are “spirits out 
there”, all, good and bad, leaning in “some 
great wind. That's what I can feel, that wind.” 
Despite Lisa’s flirtations with silliness, we are 
left convinced that these characters, who ex- 
perience such strangeness, are too aware not to 
believe in It. 
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ELEGANT JEREMIAHS 

The Sage from Carlyle to Mailer 

By GEORGE P. LANDOW. "Landow 
works wilh a fresh viewpoint on the sage 
and wisdom In literature. He has made a 
valuable contribution lo the study of Vic- 
torian literature."— Morton W. Bloomfield, 
Harvard University. $19.-25 


GOETHE’S THEORY 
OF POETRY 

"Faint” and tha Regeneration 
of Language 

8y BENJAMIN BENNETT. "This is a work 
ol quite extraordinary scope, Intelligence, 
and spirit, which I believe represents one 
of the lasting contributions not only to 
'Goethe scholarship but also to modem lit- 
erary criticiekn.’” — Victor Lange, Princeton 
University. $32.95 


DISCOURSES OF DESIRE 

'{tender, Oerire, end : 

Epistolary Fiction* 

By LINDA S. KAUFFMAN. Contributing 
.significantly td contemporary critical dis- 
cussions of writing and gander, mimesis 
and narrallve discourse, poetics and poll* 
• tics, this book treats the love letter* writ- 
ten by literacy heroines- $&,96 . . 


PRIMAL SCENES 

Literature, Philosophy, 
Psychoanalysis 

By NED LUKACHER; “Lukacher is one of 
the most brlitiarif and authoritative of 
young critics arid theorists working in this 
post-sir ddturaiist made. . I think Primal 
Scenes Is a, book a (greet importance and 
will lake a-.sfgntf leant piece within the 
present field of thinking about literature." 
-J. Hfllis Miller, title University. $27.45 


CHANCE AND THE 
TEXT OF EXPERIENCE 

Freud, Nietzsche, and 
Shakespeare's "Hamlet” 

By WILLIAM BEATTY WARNER. “An out- 
standing book of wide Interest— one of 
the most exhilarating essays I have read 
for years. H ts a useful book, too, for it de- 
fines a method of interpretation which 
can be used on many texts and sets forth 
the method in generously accessible 
prose."— Scot! McMillln, Cornell Univer- 
sity. $32.95 

TELLING THE TRUTH 

The Theory and Practice 
of Documentary Fiction 

By BARBARA FOLEY. Foley focuses on 
the relatively neglected genre of docu- 
mentary fiction and links the develop- 
ment of the genre over three centuries to 
the evolution of capitalism. "An important 
and Impressive work. ..well grounded 
In an extraordinary body of reading.’ 1 
—Richard Ohmann, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. $27.45 : 

Now in paperback... 

MODERN DRAMA AND 
GERMAN CLASSICISM ; 

Re nalsaggce. front . 

Leasing to Brecht .. 

.By BENJAMIN BENNETT. Winner of the 
Twelfth Annual James Russell Lowell. 
Prize, given hy the Modem Language As*: 
socfatibn.; “Profound! and sensitive “4 
Modom Drama. $14.45 paper; $37.96 
. cloth' : 
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Christopher Hawtree 


WALTER ALLEN evening-ell 

Get Out Early Party. 

240pp. Hale. £9.95. “Tom is 

0709027826 tor of his ) 

' ugly word 

In the course of twenty years, interrupted by of twenty- 
the Second World War, Walter Allen pro- new perspc 
diiced The English Novel and six novels, most draws on c 

of them now difficult to And outside the British plain the ! 
Museum - and its Woolwich annexe at that. As upbringing 

Allen relates in an entertaining volume of moves fror 
memoirs , As I Walked Down New Grub Street, ment froir 

Michael Joseph told him that his first novel, rather thar 

Innocence is Drowned, would sell 420 copies, a Psychopatl 

prediction it failed to fulfil - only 419 were ter, who r< 
shifted. For all its parallels with the memoirs, through a 
the novel has a symbolic structure, echoed in something 
the title from Yeats, which also sets it apart exposure - 
from that of others in the so-called “Birming- than in the 
horn Group”. Blind Mans Ditch, published a there had b 
few months before the war, effectively assimi- on whom 1 
lated such devices into a thriller whose perva- have given 
sive seediness and seaside climax inevitably fully effecti 

provoked comparisons with Graham Greene. his father’s 
After the unmcmorable Living Space came drinking-cl 
Rogue Elephant, a comedy that owes some- To publi 
thing to Virginia Woolf (strange as that absence m 

sounds) and shows an easy adaptability to post- youthful d( 
war circumstances of a kind that other Birm- match Gryi 
ingham writers, such as Walter Brierley, Leslie sustain max 
Halward and John Hampson, could not man- than suffle 
age. All the skill and concerns evident in these remark, mi 
novels came together with the depiction of Lifetime, tl 
war-time factory life and its effect on a family worthwhile 

Moody and maudit 


in Dead Man Over All and in All in a Lifetime 
whose first-person narrative recreates Allen’s 
father and that earnest working-class world of 
evening-classes and a burgeoning Laboor 
Party. 

‘Tom is not as other men", wrote the nana- 
tor of his youngest, absent son. "There is an 
ugly word for him: psychopath." After a gap 
of twenty-seven years Allen has provided a 
new perspective on that remarkable novel and 
draws on other fiction about the 1930s to ex- 
plain the son's wilful rejection of a worthy 
upbringing. Although Get Out Early , which 
moves from 1913 to 1967, chronicles estrange- 
ment from a different family, the Kinveis 
rather than the Ashteds, Tom is at its centre. 
Psychopath is too strong a word for this charao 
ter, who relies on charm and duplicity to get 
through a ramshackle life. He always keeps 
something in reserve to outface each inevitable 
exposure - which he does more successfully 
than in the earlier book. One is left wishing 
there had been room to develop the characters 
on whom Tom preys, something which would 
have given it sufficient momentum to make 
fully effective the redemption that comes with 
his father’s death and an encounter in a Soho 
drinking-club. 

To publish a new novel after so long an 
absence may require more courage than a 
youthful dlbut, and if Get Out Early does nol 
match Gryll Grange (a masterpiece which must 
sustain many through writer’s block), it is more 
than sufficient to leave one echoing Allen’s 
remark, made in a schools’ edition of All in a 
Lifetime, that “writing novels is one of the few 
worthwhile activities for a man”. 


Tim Dooley 


DESMOND HOGAN j n Lis 

A New Shirt observ 

205pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. genera 

0241 119286 charac 

traums 

A New Shirt , like Desmond Hogan’s last, much a seal 
more successful novel , A Curious Street, inter- stainec 
leaves the experiences of two generations to Hogan 
evoke a cyclical pattern of disappointment and inflatic 
dislocation. The narrator, a well-to-do Dublin picture 
homosexual, reflects on the life of Nissan gers”c 
Muir, a poet from the American Midwest New S 
whose career is vaguely reminiscent of - and san’s g 
roughly contemporary wilh - Hart Crane’s. In boy’s 
a way that has become characteristic of formin 
Hogan's writing, sexual unhappiness and social which 
disorder are linked by lyrical assertion: and sli 

What came between me and Geny? Death. The ^Ofi 
death in the air in this country. Death and hybrid clothir 
greys in the genitalia. What came between me and hardly 
my sexuality? Money, greed, lovelessness, but pri- epiphs 
marily the air in this country. . ; . sometl 

Hogan's bitterness about contemporary Ire- quality 
land is fortified by some vivid glimpses of an remint 
underworld of male prostitution, gun-running tensity 

Island revelations 


and heroin addiction. Other sections of the 
novel are much less well-focused. The Amer- 
ican scenes and, in particular, the passages set 
in Lisbon lack detail or individuality of 
observation; development of character in 
general is given a subsidiary role, as: Hogan 1 * 
characters seek release from— childhood 
traumas in frenetic and often destructive sex - 
a search for wholeness foundering amid 
stained bed-linen, bruised and broken flesh. 
Hogan’s language also suffers in the process - 
inflation and imprecision offering the reader 
pictures of young men’s “pale, ewe-white fin- 
gers” or “cerebral” limbs. The conclusion of A 
New Shirt finds the narrator in bed with Nis- 
san’s grandson, “a ray of sun lighting up the 
boy’s blue and white striped T-shirt, trans- 
forming him into a resonance of an Easter 
which you had long hoped for in this shabby 
and slithering city". 

Hogan's portentously symbolic emphasis on 
clothing, apparent on every page of this now), 
hardly enlivens the arbitrary optimism of this 
epiphany. Its celebratory tone is, however, 
something of a relief after the moody, 
quality of much of the book, and serves to 
remind the reader of the kind of visionary in- 
tensity that Hogan at his best is capable of. 


Patricia Craig 

HENRIETTA GARNETT 
Family Skeletons 
. .-213pp. Gollancz, £9.95, < * 

0575038810 - 

Henrietta Garnett's first novel is divided into 
three parts. The first Is called “Malabay", after 
ati Irish house of that name; at Malabay live 
.. orphaned Catherine, seventeen and in an un- 
awakened state; her uncle Pake, a person of 
unsociable disposition who often gnQans when 
: alone; and Nan,' a privileged Old Servant apt to 
:» ibjngn saucepan to indicate pique. The settled . 

Ufe oftbesethreeis about tocomc ip an end, as 
. Catherine first marries . Hfcr cousin Tara 
-(HenrieU& Ghmett iS fond of fanciful names) 

' ^ him fti; gn aeddeat, -abd the : 

1 -JtBoH.vRtlffe ts ; 4 com mdii - f a te of Irish 
V ra therhalf- 

y an ^x-wife^ Poppy, : one-time • 

r 1 *;' Cloae ; 

■ T >' Getaldv A JUlCCACIlfi 1 1 J Ai * « J ' 


years after the first part, Gerald is visiting 
py at a clinic in Switzerland where she is recel 
ing orthopaedic treatment. Here he w>mes 
Catherine, who has landed herself in 
psychiatric department of the same clinic, 
has been deranged by leading a dissipate 
after the death of Tara and the destruction 
Malabay. Gerald, who, meanwhile, has 
ten a bestselling, novel about Catnenn 
Tara, Whisks Catherine off to an island in 
Mediterranean owned by him; part thre 
called “Island”. • _ -pl 9 

On Gerald's island, Catherine discover 
talent for play-writing; . her subject, 

Gerald's, is herself and 'Tara. Soon 

rives on a visit, and discloses to Catherin® . 
tain truths about heir background (the ” / 

skeletons” Of the title), : . (h( .. 

: -Family Skeletons is one of those novel 
play with the; idea; of fiction. A 8 ood fhJ . 
elements 'o^: the plot come’ at full fitre f n ®. 
death, pbieMidni destruction' and ^ fo . . 
and the book is cast ih' an agreeably rom 
mode. ;'We ' cauid hiqve done, though, 
longer sent cnees' ('Takfe was in his study- _ 
sat at bis desk. He grtanedj;. 
sketcW'apprb’Ach to ' chardefer ' 8e * "*■ 
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fhe sinner’s show 


Cathe rine Bncknell 

jmjjlEHi HOWARD 
toflslre Habits 

vSnTvikuig. £9.95. 


0SW812919 

Habits, Maureen Howard’s fifth 
*2 concludes with the fireworks of the 
Lion Bicentennial exploding above a 
^New England town on the night of July 4, 

S It Is a complex, funny, and disturbing 
of the decades leading up to this 
utjoaairiteof passage. The cultural props and 
• ^occupations are there - the Sears Cata- 
L Times Square, McCarthyism, Vietnam, 
Ernie, teenage sex. The Grateful Dead, 
j [fomd weaves them into a polished and liter- 
•' jjy narrative rich in symbolic meaning. 

Her characters nre witty stereotypes of the 
■ American scene - the successful suburban doc- 
' wind his tennis-playing wife, the alcoholic 
‘ id of an old New York family, the super- 
I suious Latin American maid supporting her 
SKctwise offspring in a Spanish Harlem tene- 
Krt, the flamboyant and ruthless Hollywood 
Srtctor. Yet each is given a subtle reflecting 
Msriousness. Negotiating many shifts in style 
aid milieu, Howard presents these figures 
bigriy from within their own points of view. 
Ibaleodsthem vitality and, occasionally, even 
pxndeur. It also enables Howard to get at her 
.! ceolral theme from unexpected angles. This 
1 feme might be described as the struggle of the 
' ’ American imagination to grapple with the 
' mrthsof history. 

I The heroine of Expensive Habits, Margaret 
flood, is a celebrated writer; her books have 
ten made into movies. But she has bank- 
. rspted her life to make it sell as fiction. She has 
Bade herself the centre of every story and 
(degated others to the margins. Threatened 
Hh early death, Margaret is desperate to re- 
tem herself. She writes two confessions, one 
biJack Rood, her first husband, and one for 
: Bayard Strong, the son. of her. second marriage 
s New .York, aristocrat Pinkham (“Pinky”) 

] Yin VHet Strong, and her only child. Margaret 
. ; recounting her sins. She "had never for- 
■■ ptteo the elation as she walked out of the 
■j fob!e-sided confessional" in youth; she had 
qteially liked “how the sinner ran the show" . 

. fef a while she still runs it. 

Miraculously, the. repentant Margaret is 
Qstcfced from death by Flood’s brilliant pro- 
•; ^Dr Newman. But her confessions achieve 


nothing: "Jack Flood does not read her cor- 
rectly, her son not at all”. It is Margaret, not 
her writing, that matters to those who love her. 

In her autobiography, Facts of Life (1975), 
Howard wrote: “I mistrust confessions. They 
seem from the vantage point of my Catholic 
training to suggest an easy road to redemp- 
tion.” Margaret is not the only one in Expen- 
sive Habits looking for this easy road. Her 
maid, Lourdes, often turns at her bedroom 
altar to the “familiar story of her unworthi- 
ness". Lourdes, like Margaret, intends to be a 
better mother; she promises to swap her own 
pleasures for her son's happiness. But the 
scripts which Margaret and Lourdes imagine 
are never acted; instead their real worlds clash 
tragically. Only Sol Negaly, the Hollywood 
director, achieves a match of action and script ; 

From the hip 

Alice H. G. Phillips 

TAMAJANOWITZ 

Slaves of New York 

278pp. Picador. £3.50. 

0330297538 


From its opening tale, related flamboyantly by 
■ a rich girl turned prostitute, to its final case 
his tory of a modern sado-masochistic relation- 
ship, Tama Janowitz’s first collection of short 
stories is designed to attract the attention of the 
young and the trendy. But then, almost all of 
its characters are New York artists, art dealers, 
designers or models with reputations to make 
and high rents to pay; they know that catching 
the eye of the right people is what sells paint- 
ings or ideas - or whatever it is you're selling. 

Janowitz keeps her balance on the tilted 
game board. She observes everything with a 
sharp eye but with a New York bohemian s 
true affection for her world, and applies her 
mischievous sense of humour to its artworks 
(“flatulent balloons”), personalities (“furious 
elves and fairies, in twentieth-century dis- 
guise") and social events: 

One artlBt . . . made strange movements with his 
mouth like a kissing gouraml. Onc ariisj wa^ so 
famous he refused to sit with the rest of us; he had his 
own private table on the balcony, where he was 
seated with a famous French movie actress. 


with strangers 


j an Hanff Korelitz 

®ANFROMBERGSCHAEFFER 
^Injured Party . 

I % Hamish Hamilton. £10.95, 

*241119464 ’ 

j-jjs has temporarily proved too much for Iris, 
* central character in Susan Fromberg 
JMtferis eighth novel, The Injured Party. 
Walifed with a. high fever, she gradually 
^nilhes fter commitment to the world, 
by a sudden understanding of its 
'“Worthiness. Even after her physical 
have subsided and she has returned 
Jjct Brooklyn home, Iris remains confined to 
and Indeed barely acknowledging 
T^bahd and children. Her days are spent 
In and out of perplexing dreanis about 
k^ arid sv riling : dense! y symbolic prose in 


• ^^thmg must be done; Iris’s frus- 

; M angry Husbaod. Mike , concedes that 

l , Is needed, to lead his ydfe put of 

i Omteah^odd in, which she has lost herself, 

! a knock At the door announces a 

S’ from1rkVt; 0 «*. t„u_ p.- — 


- , ^ yn viuyi *■» IW Y *1 . 

; ^fo^trisVpast; John Stone, her.fiancS 
|. | , S^ l y*s|k. years befpre. John £as chosen 

[ to - - s 

please i.ifhe ra ay be, allowed to 
powhere else to go,; and 
^ *^hfihrshed business between 
W? ■^^attehd'.uji • .. 

* M!^Yitable’; (neddsfon 1 ; in The family 
.^ords fn weekii and her 


I 


brings new problems. While grateful for his 
wife’s improvement, Mike now adds jep lousy 
to his list of torments. “How do you think It 
feels to see you talking to a total stranger when 
you wouldn’t talk to me?" he demands. I tn 

not angryl I'm enragedl" 

One understands why, for surely Mike must 
be one of the most tolerant husbands around 
while John is hardly a benign prerenceinthe 
family, he getslocked into graveyards with Iris 

Sir* amatory lust in 
Evelyn and takes thirteen-year-old Nate to .a 
• rock roncert - they are involved in a fight and 

ell And yet John is clearly doing Iris some good, 
mav be dying like “a car battery, running 

Cthw' and repatitiva 

Sepaw from the dying lo tha living. 
Where Irishas felt ,, diacoiltinuollS , nnd cut off 
E2 to* p“t and prosent, John's death ro- 

Ircdnotonly by the unlikelihood 

sagtafettsss. 

. “■^ drifts back iOO-odd pngas m ins s 

V* J * 


and his “Docudrama", as his researcher wife 
Tina learns, has nothing to do with reality. 

It is the next generation which must redeem 
the past. To Margaret and Lourdes, their sons 
seem to' hold the future in their hands; this 
proves to mean they must pay for it. Bayard “is 
blameless, the exceptional son"; yet he becom- 
es the victim, in fact and symbol, of an insolu- 
ble, violent crime. The Strongs have survived 
the Revolution, the Civil War and waves of 
immigration continually redirecting American 
history. On losing his son, Pinky recovers the 
family strength. Margaret is silenced. The 
news media now run the show, and she is “the 
victim of others’ stories”. But Margaret and 
Pinky are reunited; it is Margaret, with her 
"spunk”, who survives, unflagging and 
affirmative, at the novel's close. 


... and emptied It under the table. 

Janowitz alternates various odd storytellers 
and the hip narrator of the case histories with 
two main nanators who are perfect comic crea- 
tions. Seven of the twenty-two stories are told 
by Eleanor, nn insecure jewellery designer 
months behind the latest fashions. Five others 
are narrated by the epic painter Morlcy Mnn- 
tello, who plans to erect his own frescoed 
chapel next to the Vatican, when he gels finan- 
cial backing, and says things like, “my feeling 
is, in the future we will have real heroes. Like 
me." Eleanor is cowed by the arty people she 
knows and acutely aware of her own margin - 
ality, whereas Marley is certain he is a genius; 
together, they make up a balanced person. 

As we witness Eleanor’s and Marley s small 
daily humiliations and follow them around the 
city on their erratic quests for love, artistic 
immortality and a decent place to live, we be- 
gin to like them. Eleanor’s jewellery starts lo 
appear in glossy magazines; she scrapes up the 
courage - and the cash - to leave her possessive 
but marriage-shy boyfriend and rent her own 
bedsit, in which she throws a party almost but 
not completely spoiled for her by her anxieties. 
Marley is terrorized by an enormous New York 
tomcat, is evicted from his flat, and is more 
wounded than he admits when his best rriend 
tells him his paintings are “like a lot of stuff 
done in the early seventies" - the deadliest 
insult in the art forum of the 1980s. 

The collection’s only real excursion outside 
Manhattan is to London. Eleanor nostalgically 
recalls the year she spent as a student in Lon- 
don; her mother’s old acquaintance Lord Sim- 
eon a professor at London University, invites 
her to lunch tte A tile in his lower, is terribly 
charming and eccentric in the face of her 
youthful American boorishness, promises to 
ring her soon and cook his special curey for her, 
and promptly forgets her. Eleanor is haunted 
by the memory of the glass case in his amege 
which usually contained the body of the found- 
er Jeremy Bentham; the case was empty be- 
cause the corpse was being held for ransom by 
a rugby team from a rival college. 

Knriofthe line 

Isabel Scholes 

AMEUELATQURETTE 
Ice Dancing 
202pp. Pandora. £9.95. 

086358 098X ■■ 

It is “the winter of the great oil pipeline . and 
five women board a plane to Fairbanks, Alas- 
ka on their way to work as dancers in a bar 
managed by the aptly-named Mr North. There 
is easy money to be made, but the conditions 
are such that ^working on the line" has become 
a refuge for those women who have, in their 
own estimation, reached the end of the .line. 

Chelsea, the narrator, has wrecked her 
career as a ballerina in a Skiing accident, and js 
still "like the tendon. Sensitive, open, and li- 
able to giVc way at any moment." She Is preg- 
nant and deserted, b lit her plight Is no more 
pitiable than those of the other dancers- Jjckr. 
fe, for instance, scarred mentally and physical-, 
ly by an illegal abqrtion, and Cherry, who reck- 
ons that pny fem of sox “beats sleepin* with 
jmur damn father", ;Sp6n are wondering 


Psychic in 
a crisis 

Roz Kaveney 

LEIGH KENNEDY 

The Journal of Nicholas the American 
208pp. Cape. £9.95. 

0224023497 

Into a family already divided by the father’s 
refusal to accept at any level the mother’s 
approaching death, there comes the hard- 
drinking boyfriend of the elder daughter. He is 
prickly and paranoid and feels an elective affin- 
ity for the dying woman , who in turn looks to 
him for the emotional support she is not getting 
from her husband nnd will not accept from her 
daughter. They meet in secret, like lovers, so 
that she can talk of the approaching death 
which at home is treated like a gross breach of 
manners. Eventunily he holds her hand while 
she takes an overdose, knowing that it will also 
be the end of his relationship with her 
daughter. 

Nicholas, alienated from the college society 
around him by his uu assimilated Russian im- 
migrant family and by his psychic power to 
read emotions, a power which overloads and 
causes fever but can be dendened by drink, is 
sure he is being followed by a psychiatrist who 
knows of his family's bloody past. 

Either of these two plots might hnve made 
a conventional enough little novel: each has 
an appropriate diction and some equally 
appropriate and almost obligatory plot-ges- 
tures. The interesting technical trick of Leigh 
Kennedy’s first novel is not only to combine 
the two potential books, but in doing so to 
allow the conventional versions of both to exist 
side by side and comment on each other. For a 
long time , wc are not entirely sure that Nicho- - 
las- an unreliable narrator because certainly a 
drunken, and possibly a mad one - is not mak- 
ing up everything that he tells us about his 
power, suffering from the common delusion of 
knowing what is really going on. But in the end 
his powers are validated in ways appropriate to 
both stories: in the SF-ish bit of the novel by 
the (it transpires) benevolent psychiatrist, in 
the psychodrama by the extent to which they 
help Susanne through the Kubler-Ross levels 
of acceptance. 

The strengths of The Journal of Nicholas the 
American are its delineation of a variety of 
Colorado lifestyles, and its low-key portrait of 
a group of people faced with crisis. If it has a. 
weakness it is that for a possibly paranoid 
drunk, to whom strong feeling in others comes 
as a blinding flame, Nicholas himself is 
altogether too reasonable, too nice, too unpre- 
pared to hit back, and, more than is wholly 
credible, considerate to his girlfriend Jack 
(their parting is altogether too sugary, and the 
hints of consolation at the end a deal too con- 
structed). This is a technically accomplished 
and attractive book which at the emotional 
level somehow slightly misfires, tastes a little 
bland. 


with Chelsea "how these women have survived 
their lives”. As Ice Dancing progresses, the 
answer becomes clear when amid the dfugs, 
the squabbles and the occasional defections 
with men from the line, “aroom full of victims^ 
-begins to develop into “the family of women" 
united against their harsh, male-doininated 
environment. .. 

Bonds of sisterhood forged tinder such, 
strained circumstances, however, can easily 
give way. and Amelle La Tourctte rightly pre- 
fers realism to feminist polemic. Not jong after 
Chelsea has been “surroundfe'd] .with ... care 
and concern", she is musing “that night was an 
illusion ... we are not one hlg family of 
women". Towards the end of the novel, the 
women, battered and burdened by their en- 
counters with men, can still raise their glasses 
“in a silent salute" to Cherry’s outburst, “Lord. 

. there ain’t nothin’ like the first few dpys pf a 
new man”. A ruthlessly honest but essentially 
liopeful view of "the family of Women” is de- 
picted in this excellent fin* novel, Which ends 

with Chelsea’s eminently sane conclusion, 

“ the re are times when only another woman will 
do". 
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A storm of magic 


Emma Lctley 

DIANA WYNNE JONES 
Howl's Moving Castle 
212pp. Methuen. £7.95. 

041661590 2 

Diana Wynne Jones's eighteenth hook is a very 
accomplished and assured fantasy. Set in the 
fairy world of Ingary, Howl's Moving Castle 
creates a land filled with magic spells, charmed 
suits of clothes, seven-league boots, demons, 
witches and wizards. At the same time, the 
book ingeniously updates a number of fairy- 
tale themes and motifs. Sophie, the heroine, is 
the eldest of thTee sisters whose parents keep n 
ladies' hat shop. She has a stepmother, who is 
attractive and frivolous, but not at all wicked; 
and two half-sisters, Lettie and Martha, who 
arc quite unlike Ugly Sisters, being very pretty 
indeed. All is well until Mr Hatter dies: two 
sisters arc apprenticed, one to a pastry-cook, 
the other to a witch; but Sophie is left dis- 
piritedly to work in the hat shop while step- 
mother Fanny goes out paying calls and drum- 
ming up custom. At this time the people of 
Ingnry arc talking about the Witch of the 
Waste who, after fifty years' quiescence, is 
rendy to terrorize the country. She comes one 
day to the hut shop and casts a spell upon (he 
unknowing Sophie, transforming her into an 
old woman of ninety who is unable to tell any- 
one what has happened to her. 


Thus forced to seek her fortune, Sophie goes 
to the Moving Castle and throws in her lot with 
Wiznrd Howl (nr, in the real Welsh world. 
I lowell) . Howl is reputed to "amuse himself by 
collecting young girls and sucking their souls 
from them”; a tatterday Bluebeard, his castle 
appears on the hillside, surrounded by black 
smoke, above Sophie’s home at Market Chip- 
ping. His reputation turns out to have belied 
him. Howl is a very humorous wizard, romanti- 
cally inclined, rather cowardly, with a liking for 
rugby matches and stylish clothes, and a self- 
confessed "shining dishonesty”. Despite his 
guitar (part of his much-modernized image) he 
is also that rare creature, an “unmusical 
Welshman". 

Calcifer, a fire demon and ex-falling star, 
and one of the book's most lively characters, 
remarks that he always knew that Howl came 
from "foreign parts" but that his home “sounds 
like another world". The two worlds, Ingary 
and Wnles, set each other off to good effect and 
the interchange between them is carefully con- 
trolled without seeming over contrived. The 
range of strange characters and adventures is 
striking and there are some impressive descrip- 
tions of magical effects such as that of n storm 
of magic with jumping packets, seething pow- 
ders and n guitar playing itself tunelessly. 
Sophie's transformation into an old woman is 
particularly well handled as part of a consis- 
tently inventive and often very amusing novel 
which can be warmly recommended to readers 
of eleven upwards. 
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Ralph Steadman's view of Humpty-Dumpty after the fall, one of his illustrations to The Complete Alice and 
The Hunting of the Snark by Lewis Carroll (336pp. Cape. £15. 0224028200 ). 

On the side of make-believe 


In the backlands 


ji? - 
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Alan Browqjohn 

IVAN SOUTHALL 
Rachel 

147pp. Angusand Robertson. £6.95. 

0207153515 

This is one of those stories in which very little 
happens, and what does is charged with huge 
symbolic significance. Thirteen-year-old Rachel 
is dispatched into a hazardous terrain of 
abandoned mine-workings, and the reader is 
simultaneously led into the equally perilous 
terrain of a poetic novel. The whole venture 
might have seemed merely bizarre and preten- 
tious if Rachel’s psychological plight, had not 
been real and moving, and if the background 
and incidental detail had not been os absorbing 
and entertaining as they are. As it is, both 
Rachel the character and Rachel the book step 
back from the brink in lime. 

Because the school bell Is rung by a pupil two 
minutes late at the end of the day on Election 
Eve, the unhappy culprit gets a bloody nose, 
and gangs of boys from the feuding families of 
this nineteenth-century Australian township 
come out to roam the streets and look for 
trouble, Rachel is terrified at the thought of the 
long walk home from her- piano lesson to the 
safely of her family. - Ope pack of marauding 
youths is scared off by (he local drunk; but 
Rachel dives wildly into thc backlands of the 
Devil’s Hoj Pot to escape another band, and 
young Eddie, detaches himself horn t he . group 
. and comes to rescue her. - 
: What, the backlands really are (other than 
somewhere she is warned tiever to go) is left - 
vague, and the exact nature of the physical. 

! danger Rachel a nd -Eddie a re facing is obscure. 

, Lijllfe is madc;yislib!e; or. tangible. In this dark- * 
■ ness nothing seems real or reliable, Theplace is 
a symbol of Rachel's adolescent fears and aver- 
sions, and one which almost; takes up too much 
of the novel as the .two young people struggle to 
save themselves fro|n a : black hole which they 
(and the rcador) Can. only, dimly comprehend. 
At lost, scyeriil chaplejslatcr, they scramble 
out unharmed and find :the toad lending tq : 
homo; where the hazards awaiting those who 
go in|o the backlands at flight will be tangible: 

- enough. V ._ • • !’ .- 

: Arpund Rachel's homo ond lhe Devil’s Hot! 

: Pot stands a Weirdly entertaining oiitf very 
.credible community of traders, -miners and 
. vagabonds who gnie in wohder And antldpa- 
tiononi he goldfields only hobrs away. This is A 
barbarous and puritanical pirtefc, which yet has 
its. own kipd of dignity, decency add crazy witVy 
But it esport rayed impress ion is lically.Most of : 
the cbafecrets'.flre *faee$ ’whicif focus briefly, :• 


then merge agnin into the background. 
Rachel's Dad, a mining engineer who faces an 
unequal electoral contest next day with the 
corrupt and canny Dove Hobson, is at one 
moment a solidly real, sententiously wise 
figure, and at the next a typical colonial pater-' 
famillas from these rough and religious times. 
Rachel herself is alternately a recognizable 
young person and a symbol of alarmed girl- 
hood. Ivan Southall has produced an unusual, 
oddly memorable tale. It seems certain to win 
the loyalty of those readers who appreciate the 
subtlety and wry humour with which he ex- 
plores the hidden terrors besetting children 
who are becoming adolescents. 


Anna Vaux 

TAMORA PIERCE 

In Ihe Hand of the Goddess 

232pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95. 

0192715518 

In the Hand of the Goddess is part Arthurian, 
part teenage, romance. There are castles and 
enchanted cities, battles and adventure, all the 
light and dark of a courtly world, and there is 
also young love and a prince and the perplex- 
ities of a time when life is anything but a fairy- 
tale. The knightly world and the adolescent 
world both seem designed for trial by adven- 
ture, and for this would-be knight the Ordeal 
of Knighthood has as much to do with growing 
up as with chivalry or feats of arms. Indeed, 
more so. For Sir Alan is in fact a girl, Alanna, 
who has swapped places with her brother, and 
disguised herself as a boy. She finds that while 
magic changes the shape of her world, nothing 


A bird’s-eye view 


Anthony Horowitz ; 

JOHN GORDON 

The Quelling Eye 

152pp. Bodley Head. £5.95. 

037031011 X 

The Quelling Eye grips the imagination before 
it even reaches the first word of prose. On the 
opening page there Is a drawing of a falcon. 
Opposite it is a map of Goss Beck, where the 
story is set. ft takes a few moments before you 
realize that the two images are in fact one and 
the same. The forest is in the shape of a wing, 
thestreams are talons and a circular pool forms 
the falcon’s eye. 

The pool, as things turn out, is at the heart of 
the story. It stands in the garden of the young 
hero’s house and its water has magicpl powers. 
When Chuck sees the sun. or the moon re- 
flqcted there, his consciousness leaves his body 
(o reform in a miniature version of himself. But 
(He villain of the piece, Peregrine Falconer 
(Whose name Is surely too much of a bad 
thing), is trying to buy a house, to use the 
pool’s magic for his own evil 1 encls. Helped; by 
his girlfriend and rather hirtejered by his welU 
pieanlng but Sceptical mother, Chuck has to. 
draw on the magic himself to save his house . 

! Slid, indeOdi the whole vhlley. 

The Idea of the' book is intriguing. The actual 
execution Is strangely perplexing. "Dreams 


.he hardly seems to merit his unpleasant end. 

John Gordon has used a literary device that 
works to the detriment of the story. The narra- 
tion is passed back and forth between two of 
the characters and then into the hands of the 
author himself and the result is confusing. 
From a third-person fight with a spider to a 
fitst-person walk beside a stream is a jump of 
both time and perspective and it is likely to 
leave many young readers adrift, ft is revealing 
that once the book has reached its exciting 
climax and the story-telling has taken over, 
Gordon quite happily abandons the artifice, ft 
is a shame that for some readers it may be too 
late. 


can change the facts of life, or make her 
cumbersome adolescence disappear. 

The story leads us through a fairy-tale land- 
scape without ever quite taking us into fairy- 
land. On the one hand it is a traditional tale of 
good and evil, of strong versus stronger magic, 
which follows Alanna in her efforts to rid the 
city of Trebond of the evil sorcerer Duke 
Roger. On the other, it is an attempt to explore 
the problems of teenage identity and sexuality, 
which dwells (often comically) on the ambi- 
guities of male diguise. As a result, it is never 
clear whom the story is aimed at: teenagers 
might find the fantasy too childish, while chil- 
dren might find the descriptions of Aianna's 
growing body, and the details of sexual discov- 
ery, too adult. Tamora Pierce does Jtowever, 
occasionally strike a balance, as when her 
heroine lifts the tail of her magic cat to check its 
sex, in a moment which captures both a child's 
sexual curiosity and firm belief in the not so 
corporeal. 

But Alanna does not remain a child, and 
such simple curiosity is left behind as the story 
takes up its more serious themes. She wanted 
to be a knight because she didn’t want to do the 
things that girls are supposed to do. Yet what 
might have been developed as Aianna’s femin- 
■ ist conscience - and given n modern slant to » 
tale in an ancient mould - is viewed instead as 
simply a childish phase. She will have grown up 
when she has learnt to accept her female new 
and can throw off her disguise; and while in 
beginning of the book she strides mannishly 
through a magic forest "swearing like a troop- 
er”, by the end she is prettifying herseu « 
ribbons and dresses, and sitting quietly, m jj 
moonlit garden. The . realms of male ana 
female are clearly marked. Indeed, sex is the 
through-route, the ground on which the whole 
puzzle of gender identity is worked out, as 
Alanna is made to flirt with and kiss the law 


. - - niMiiiu II^UUW fcW MU * n t 

• For there is much to be admired in The , at court in a ritual made pecuUariyequ|voca^y 
Quelling Eye and, the central relationship be- her male disguise. It is not until she wins M 
tween the boy, his widowed mother and' (he prince that her threatened femininity » re* 
memory of his Polish father though under- tored and she can become the kind of hero 

stated, are poignant. Children Will enjoythe her narrator. wants her to be, • . 

vivid descriptions of Lilliputian life! Gordon Although Pierce has created a self-contMnv“ 

wisely avoids true horror - encounters with a fantasy world, the story is actually 
moth, hn earthworm and even the. fight with impossibility of escaping who and what yw* 
the spider are Inna way sensationalized (“He are- Both sexual and social, strata are 
saw il all and felt no fear, Too much was hap- inforced. Alanna tells the rogue George, w 
pening for fear”).. Instead hfe opts for a n ex - . fails in love with her when he discoverssn 15 ^. 
hilarating fantasy with bis herpes tobogganing girl, that “like must marry like”, and althp 

d6wn mountainous sheets, gliding On a feather he proves himself a more worthy suitor 

and, .best of ajU, abseiling in a gigantic paper Prince Jonathan, risking his life for he 

clip.. : ‘ countless occasions, he is left confined 

• ' ", - • r - 1 " ■ ' ■ ; ! | ' servile, role in his den of thieves. ' | 

Black Beauty, [the “autobiography pfahdtise" , The novels final focus on a distinction 


"SP 1 ? by Ann, Jewell, has been republished iri . . tween- appearance and reality Is 

and mag|c were allipixed Mp J. ^Chuck saysat ; leather -bijuad. facsimile edition byMichael odds With a story 'full of wonder and myshW 
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A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the TLS 


TLS Listings provides full publication 
te of those books received each week by 
which seem to fall within the mam 
JLts 0 f our renders. Children’s books, 
^-language books and paperback re- 
STof recent works are not included. We 
La that we cannot answer telephone en- 
Sa or enter into correspondence about 
fusions and exclusions. 

Anthropology . 

Maurice, translated by Martin Thom The 
5Sid the Material: Thought, economy and 

Jjfa* 121.95IS34.95. 0 86091 136 5. 15/1/87. 
HrtGUllaa Power, Labor, and Livelihood: Processes 

Svp m 228pP25.50/$34.50. 0 520 05499 7. 10/86. 
1 jjjjg l jfty i Wyatt Religion and Soeicly in Central 
jfoa: The BBKongo of lower Zaire 
(Man UP. 295pp. £14.50 f paperback ). 
mm92(kc), 0 226 50030 6 (pb). 
tad, Kenneth E. Return to the High Valley: Coming 
M aide (Studies in Melanesian Anthropology) 

UP. 269pp. £15.95. 0 520 05664 7. 10/86. 

Archaeology 

Bnhnte, Larissa, editor Etruscan Life and Afterlife: 
Abratoook of Etruscan studies 
Deni: Wqne State UP. 289pp., Ulus. 

5IMJ 17723 (he). 0 8143 1813 4 (pb). 

Architecture 

Cmta, Stewart Scottish Medieval Churches 
lAbvr^:John Donald, N. Amur, date. Atlantic 
Bfkladi, NJ: Humanities Press. 210pp. £25. 

imms. 28/11/86. 


HCofaird, et a)., editors Gothic and Renaissance 
Aitta Nuremberg 1300-1550 (An Art Book from 
Prald-Verlag, Munich) 

\ttYuk Metropolitan Museum, UKdtstr. Lund 
Jtayhfa. 499pp.. Ulus. £35. 0 87099 465 4 (he), 
tm4662(pb). 14/11/86. 

Oaohrpr, Jane Style and Content In Christian Art 
(Idpob, 1965) 

ICS. HOpp; plates. £10.50 (paperback). 0 334 02344 0. 
ta.Jtd Matisse: The man and his art 1869-1918 
lima sad Hudson. 523pp. £60. 0 500 09174 9. 9f2/86. 
Him, Jhh, editor Stuart Davis: Graphic work and 
nhltd paintings with a catalogue ratsonnd of the 

pins • • - • — ■ 

RdWcyfft, TX: Amcm Carter Museum. 96pp., Ulus. 
m.088360 054 4 (he), 0 88360 055 2 (pb). 3/11/86. 


httr, Edwin B., and David Fraser The Papers Of 
Pena, vol. 5: Published Writings, 1660-1726: 
to interpretive bibliography 

Pennsylvania UP. 546pp., lUus. £40/540. 

W Um9.U/86. 

Jpato, Kenneth E, The First 350 Years of the 
^^dUnlvwsity library: Description of an 

University Library. 2l6pp. t Ulus. $20. 

Biography, including letters and 


Jh Duy S. The Last Confucian: Uang Shg-ming 
■ihe Chinese dilemma of modernity, 2nd edition 
Jgw* VP. 412pp. £9.25/$10.95 (paperback). 

*>$(6318,4. 10)86. 

^***1 Marine Martha Maxwell: Rocky Mountain 
"tarot (Women in the West aeries) 

UP. 335pp. £19.50. 0 8032 1192 9. 31/1/87. 

■d*. astir, and Bharttl Mukberjee Days and Nighti 

(1st pub. 1977) 

JSJt 3l4 PP- £3.95/Ctui$9.95 (paperback). . 

wmOS 2. 4112/86. 

ft* i Robert Sugawara no Mtchizape and the, Early 
5?? (Bast Aslan Monographs, 120) 

Up.431pt, £18.95. 0674 85415 2. 10/86. 

J®*®*. Wet* Ike: The life and time* of Dwight D. 
“KobowBr- i 

jjjj Marburg. 478pp. £12.95. 0 436 06813 3. . 

Chariea Riidyard Kipling: His life and 
( Penguin Lherarv Biographies; 1st pub. 1955) 
*X/®4pp.£4.9SfCan$12.95 (paperback). 

Owen John, 1876-1939, (1st ptlb. 1981) 

** (PVerb ^\ • ; 

^^tMt Special Operations Executed; In. Serbia 
,Mu, £12.5010 7183 0629 5. 24/11/86. . 

^^b'Malrln Berenghria: Enigmatic queen of 


1 Btiriwh Wtald, East Sussex. 


0,9511815 d'5. 7/12/86. ' • ; . ' 
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